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SOWER COMPANY, TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


The Oldest Publishing House in America publishes the Best Books. Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. 
THESE ARE THE AUTHORS : THE FOUNDATIONS OF RUETORIC THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, by 


Prof. Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard Uni- 
intendent of Philade'phia 

Edward Brooks, A. M., Ph. D., rr Public Schools. - versity, is a model text book for the use of the 

Principal of State Norma! School, Price, $1.00, By mail, $1.10. student or the private learner in the study of 

Judson P err 7 Welsh, A. M.., Bloomsburg, Pa. , the English language. A writer in the Cincin- 

Ex President and Professor of natt Commercial Cazette commends it as follows: ‘tI wish I could persuade every one who writes for the 

Edward H. Magill A M., LL. D. . French in Swarthmore College. | press or who delivers public addresses to begin st once the study of The Foundations of Rhetoric ... I 


J. Willis Westlake, A. M °9 = Pa recommend it experienced writers as well as t) beginners; to the learned not less to those of limited 
education . . . IT invite the attention of all who desire to acquire the art of writing English correctly, 


THESE ARE THE BOOKS A and of all who desire to preserve the ability to write it correctly, to this invaluable work.’’ A sample 
. copy for examination will be sent postpaid to any instructor on receipt of 80 cents. 


Brooks’s New Standard Arithmetics, ix Zour Books THR PRINCIPLES i) BT TTICS, This work, by Prof. Borden P. Bowne of the Boston 


University is an introduction to fundamental moral 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics in Two Books. ——— ideas and principles rather than a detailed discussion of 
H ific duti d vi . itl ideal book 
Brooks’s Elementary Algebra; Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. aid Seine toe 


of a true scholar and metaphysician. It has already been introduced into Smith College, Northampton, 


Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry ; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mass.; Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Ohio Wesleyan 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic ; Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
ee ee This work, by Prof. NoAH K. Davis of the 

Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, University of Vista Is designed a8 
ext or undergraduates. 

Treating the English Language as a living expression of ideas Price, $ .90. By mal', $1.00. prises the body of pr logical doe- 


trine, so that in a limited time a student 
H s i ded k f the fund 1 f f thought and b d for th it 
Magill’s Reading French Grammar; Magill’s Modern French Authors, sciences. experience of more than thirty years as a stuieot of logle, aud as 


teacher of the subject to college classes, I have not before seen a treatise so valuable as this’’—J. T. 
Teaching rapidly to read French, Tieuwe in the best stories of the best MURFEE, Supt. Marion Mi it ry Institute, Marion, Ala Sample copy for examination will be sent, post- 


paid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


Westlake’s Com. School Literature ; Westlake’s How to Write Letters, The above books may be had of all Seohnatiore, or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of 


price as quoted. Harper's Tilustrated Bulletin of School and College Text-Books, Numbers One, 
Books which teach by illustration and comparison. Two, and Three, will be sent free to any address om request. 


For all particulars address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. Frankiin Square, . . . NEW YORK. 


YOU WANT KEEP WITH THE 


You must see that you have the best methods and the best text-books. Zhere zs no other subject in which it ts so entirely estab- 
lished which is The Best as in PENMANSHIP. Wells’s Natural Movement Method in Writing was adopted in more 
than forty large places last year. Supt. MELENEy put it in at Somerville, Mass., for instance. You know something of him, 
and whether he usually knows what he is doing. On August 21 they were adopted for exclusive use for three years in the 
city of Scranton, Pa. The book agents made a big fight against them, but these books went in on their merits. It is worth 
your while to investigate the system. It is going into all progressive schools, and those that adopt it first will be so much 


ahead. Write to us. 
©. W. BARDEEN, Publishers. Syracuse, N. Y. 
© s EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them, 
Camden. N. 3. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York, 


HAIRSPRINGS AND PENCILS. | 


The hairspring of a good watch is a strip of the finest steel about g} inches long, 1-100 inch wide, and 27- 
10,000 inch thick, Their manufacture requires great skill and care. Steel made up into hairsprings is worth 
more than twelve and one half times the value of the same weight in gold. 

The lead of a pencil is 7 inches long, and varies from 67-1000 inch to 150-1000 inch, according to its degree 
of hardness. It is the finest graphite, and the care and skill expended upon it that makes the cost and value of 
a lead pencil, and any pencils cheaper than Dixon's “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS do not contain the smooth, 


tough, and uniform leads found in the Dixon. 
It is not fair to expect uniformity in the work of pupils where the pencils are not uniform. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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OK HDUCATION. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. or 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


SPECIALTY 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


niall Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chenicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 


Blast La 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of p»>stage, 6 cts. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept Nat'l S F. Co 
Established 1871. ) 


179 & 181 Lake St. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 


PHYSICAL. CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 

: Static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos. 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


(er Catalogue and SPECIAL 
NET PRICES on application 


JOSEPH ZEN'TMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mp MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


Criterion and Parabolon are the 
MAGI best. J. B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man St New York, mee turers 


LANTERNS “ 
WE HAVE CALLS 


From four first-class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these postiions 
to be filled in the autumn. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. KE. Bureau ‘of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
ete., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
Manual 


mp. 


‘Mention this paper.) 


Apply to 


ools. 
prices to 
ee and Price List free by mail, 
F, & JOHN BARNES po» 


w. 
949 RUBY STREET ROCKFORD, 1 


EPILEPTI PARA LYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all theirforms. The only Para- 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, ~~ ea and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired 


JOSEPH 


JOURNAL 
(\UEEN & “Phitaderpnia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and | 
CHEMICAL Your Orders g 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. ‘Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


GTANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. «© Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

_ SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


myc? The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 

Manufactured by 


For 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av. Chicago 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
Battle Creek. Mich 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
C THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


ILLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 EB. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER 
The Magazine 


AND THE 


Journal of Edueation 
Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $400 a year. It was a 
wonder to printers how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be far- 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you ! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY 125 cENTs! 


We will send you THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff of 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


BOTH FOR ONLY $3.50 A YEAR! 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. The full amount ($3.50) must be 


sent with each order. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 


Perfect Order. 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 


School Desks 


FOR SALE. 


In consequence of fitting up a room for manual 
training at Chauncy Hall, some of the famous desks 
of the school are for sale. 

The pattern for these was made expressly for the 
school, from the united plans of several eminent vhy- 
sicians. They are especially adapted to the needs of 
the eye and spine, and possess advantages not 
oa, in any other school desk. They are of 

ree sizes. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
3t COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Worth - 


have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- <a 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, ete, — 
ig anuisance. There is an appa:atus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 

‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac. 
turers? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 

The E D. is manufactured by C. RENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church). 
It is excel’ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 


EASTERN TEACHERS, way interestea 


the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 
by read- the 
ine the WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, 
ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State School 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.90a year. If you Want 
a position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like tu do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE Co., 
Correspondence 
SchoolofLaw. 


Corvallis, Oregon. 
STUDY 
LA 


A 
HOME. 
J. Corwen, Ja., Sec’ we 


PETRONT, MICH. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and inviles correspondence. 


far and highly satis- 
%, factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Daseription and prices on application. 


KINDERGARTEN 

3 East 14th St. 

SUPPLIES Youn.” 


Subscribers to the Journal! 
can have their subscriptions 


advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription 
NEW ENG. PTR 
3 Romerset St.. RORTON, 


Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’g 


Wabash A 


Blackboards 
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Number 8. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciub rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, ° ‘ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - * Boston, Mass. } 


Written for the JouRNAL.] 
GARDEN PASTIMES. 


BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY, 


Sing a song of summer days! 
Sing of sun and showers; 
Sing the dear delightful plays 
Found amid the flowers. 


Hamming birds and bntterflies, 
Poised in airy stations, 

Sip from brimming nectaries — 
Dainty honeyed rations. 


Here is modest mignonette, 
Here are rich carnations. 

Stara of Bethlehem here are set 
Close in constellations. 


Hark to Canterbury bells! 
Faint and far their ringing. 
List the silvery sound that swells 
From honeysuckle swinging. 


Cross snap-dragon, jeweled gay, 
Guards his costly treasure. 

Many-hued nasturtiums stray 
And blossom beyond meagare. 


Brown-eyed coreopsis, brave, 
Served by san and shower, 

Pays good gold nor seeks to save 
Selfishly her dower. 


Merry, thrifty columbine 
Hastes to hive her honey; 
California poppies pine 
Away and drop their money! 


Bless her warm heart! here is kind 
Mistress Marigold : 

Precious metal, thrice refined: 
Hers to have and hold. 


Here are lady-slippers, soft, 
For fairy-folk to wear, 

Here, star-eyed, still looks aloft 
Parple aster, fair. 


Lady elder-blossom droops 
Tired of wearing laces 

In exquisite embroidered groups 
O’er all her leafy spaces. 


Pansy people, blonde, brunette, 
In wealthy families, 

Wear their velvet, gold, and jst; 
Smile with mouth and eyes, 


Fair forget-me: nots ir blue, 
Prettily are pleading ; 

Pink sweet peas still seek a clue 
To loftier regions leading. 


Garden comrades, flower- friends, 
Charm, amuee, refresh us, 

Yielding till the play-hour ends 
Pleasares sure and precious. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Watter S. Goopnovan, Director of Drawing, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: The child is now the product we are after, 
not a picture. 


Mary S. Snow, Superintendent, Bangor, Me.: The 
teacher who is watchful over the souls, hearts, brains, and 
bodies of the pupils will very early impress upon them 
that to ill-treat a book is to ill-treat a staunch and true 
friend. 


Supt. Sera §S. Crocxsr, Dartmouth, Mass.: The 
time is well nigh passed when inexperienced, imma- 
ture girls may reasonably expect to successfully compete 
with trained teachers, graduates from normal schools and 
colleges, for the control and guidance of the children in 
our public schools. The trust is too precious, the risk 


~ 


too great, to warrant further experimenting. Let those 
who desire to teach fit themselves for the work. 

Mr. Tatcotr Wiuiams, The Press, Philadelphia : 
The teachers in the public schools of this city can 
command the educational situation if they place them- 
selves in broad relations with education in Philadelphia. 
There can scarcely be placed limits to the good which 
could be done and the influence which could be exerted 
by an organization which spoke for the entire teaching 
force of the city irrespective of the artificial divisions 
which today divide a work one in nature and principle 
from the sub-primary school to the post-professional 
courses of the university. All suffer from the present 
division, the lack of acquaintance and the absence of an 
authoritative organization able to speak for all in the in- 
terest of each. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


BY SUPT. A. P. MARBLE, WORCESTER. 


Few subjects are so profitable a school exercise as the 
study of English, because it involves all the other studies, 
and, best of all, it develops mental power. English 
should be studied in speech, in writing, and in literature. 
Any good book is literature in a sense ; the writing to be 
studied is what the pupils do themselves, their own 
writing ; the speech to be studied is what the pupil says, 
and every pupil should be induced to talk a great deal 
and to talk well. 

This study cannot be relegated to any one grade of 
school; it must be made prominent in every grade if the 
pupils are to acquire a command of the language. Hence 
every teacher should be especially interested in this study, 
whatever attention may be given to others. No one can 
be a good teacher in this branch of study who is not a 
constant student of it; and the student, both teacher and 
pupil, must not only read much good literature, but he 
must also study it critically, and for the best results he 
must acquire the habit of writing. A teacher of English 
must be a writer of English also, for practice is what 
gives proficiency. In order to teach essay writing, one 
must know how essays are written, and he cannot know 
this thoroughly till he has written them, in some simple 
form at least, himself. 

If the teacher is careless about his own language, he 
will not be likely to improve that of his pupils. Few 
people speak the English language in its purity, and not 
all teachers are able to make the nice distinctions between 
elegant simplicity and coarseness; in avoiding the com- 
monplace we are likely to become pedantic. No one 
should pretend to be an infallible example to his pupils, 
though he ought to be far superior to them. The spirit 
of the true teacher in this branch of study more than in 
any other, is that of a learner; and if the teacher makes 
a mistake or is in error, as he is sure to be, only less fre- 
quently than the pupil, he should encourage his pupils to 
correct him, and be glad of the corrections, since he him- 
self is thus improving, and since the criticism which the 
pupil makes is the best evidence of good teaching; and 
there is no danger that the teacher’s superiority will not 
be recognized if he is really superior. 

As the care of the teacher about his own language will 
vhow itself in the language of the pupils just as his man- 
mer, his spirit, and the tone of his voice will be reflected 
in the children, so his real interest in literature, in all 
good writing, will be communicated to them. If he finds 
nothing of interest to read except the sensational journalg 
of the day, they will not through his influence be inter- 
ested in better reading; if he finds nothing to awaken 
enthusiasm in the books he reads, they will not be enthu- 
siastic about what they read; if he can read a good story 
without noticing the beauties of its style, or the art with 
which the author has impressed his thought upon the 
reader, or the propriety and the elegance of the language, 
they are not likely to notice or to be profited by any of 
these things. 


MENTAL FORCE. 


BY METELLA KING, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

The teacher needs mental force. That this is not iden- 
tical with mental power is evident from the fact that 
many great echolars seem incapable of exerting it on 
those with whom they come in contact. We read that 
Bancroft, our great historian, was so unsuccessful in 
making his younger pupils at the Round Hill School feel 
his mental power that they looked upon him with con- 
tempt. 

Mental force is more than mental power. It is the 
exertion of that power upon those around us. It is that 
in our words, our look, our manner which not only shows 
our mental power, but acts upon others, setting their 
minds in motion. It includes that which is sometimes 
vaguely and unsatisfactorily called magnetism. 

What are the elements that make up mental force ? 
Since mental force is the putting forth of mental power, 
its elements are evidently mental power plus the agents 
capable of making that power active. Oar problem, then, 
is to find those agents. An inquiry into the causes of 
failure to exert mental force on the part of some whose 
mental powers are undeniably great may lead to its 
solution. 

In some cases the cause is undoubtedly mental absorp- 
tion which prevents the consideration of the mental con- 
dition of those around us and consequent adaptation of 
our presentations to those conditions. This explains why 
some, as in the case cited, are successful in addressing 
mature audiences, but are utterly powerless before a class 
of children. It also shows that a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the minds of those around us, and readiness in 
changing our own mental attitude, is essential to mental 
force. For this cause many have urged upon the teacher 
a larger social life. This is desirable, not only as a 
means of developing tact, and cultivating the habit of 
exerting mental power, but that the teacher may be a 
citizen of the world, a well-rounded and complete being, 
a worthy model to those over whose lives he must exercise 
so large an influence. 

But here the teacher who attempts to realize this ideal 
finds limitations. Up to a certain point, social contact 
makes him a better teacher. But, unless endowed with 
extraordinary physical strength, he finds the attempt to 
be a power in two worlds exhausting. After an evening 
of the most rational social intercourse, he finds that he 
has less hold upon the minds of the children; concentra- 
tion is difficult, adaptation to their minds is difficult, he 
is obliged to use up much of his strength in controlling 
an almost irrepressible irritability. Or if, by reason of a 
strong will, he is able to overcome these obstacles, and 
make the work of the day enjoyable, he returns to his 
home at its close utterly worn out. All his nervous 
energy has deserted him. 

It is nervous energy, then, that must be added to men- 
tal power and tact to produce mental force. Or, rather, 
is not nervous energy a necessary part of tact, of which 
the other part is sympathy. Many have been censured 
and disliked for their lack of tact, whose weak nerves 
only were to be blamed. 

Our formula now stands: Mental force = nervous 
energy ++ sympathy -++ mental power. 

Of the three elements the one which can least be spared 
is nervous energy. We have all seen men of small men- 
tal endowments, but of immense nervous force, sway great 
audiences. A knowledge of the minds of those on whom 
we would exert an influence is highly important, but the 
deep earnestness of one endowed with great nervous 
energy and a strong mental conviction may, even against 
great obstacles, draw other minds into sympathy with his. 

Since mental force is absolutely indispensable to the 
successful teacher, and since nervous energy is so essential 
a part of that force, its creation and preservation become 
a solemn duty. Nervous strength, while partly a matter 
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of inheritance, is largely dependent upon the observance 
of hygienic laws. He who neglects to know these laws 
and fails to keep them is inexcusable. He is unjust 
toward his pupils and dishonest toward his patrons if he 
fails to use all means in his power for the creation and 
conservation of nervous force. 

For this, sleep and oxygen are efficient agents. As 
soon as possible after the hour of dismissal, let the teacher 
leave the school and its cares behind for a time and take 
a short walk or a ride in the open air. The open street 
cars in Jarge cities make the latter possible even to the 
poorest. Or, if too weary for that, let him hasten home 
and take at least a half hour of complete rest, reclining 
with closed eyes and letting no anxious thought intrude. 
If some time must be spent in preparation for the next 
day, and it probably must, let it be after this period of 
repose and before the last meal of theday. At a'l events, 
no studying should be done within two hours of bedtime. 
Nothing is more conducive to a good night’s sleep than 
a walk in the open air just before retiring. Saturdays, 
too, should be spent out of doors. It is true that some 
work must generally be done on that day, but, though 
thorough preparation is most important, if you feel your 
nervous power giving way it will be far better for your 
pupils that you reduce that to the minimum and go before 
them full of the new and joyous life which comes to one 

‘* who hath the secret learned 
To mix his blocd with sunshine and to take 
The wind into his pulses.’’ 


A TEACHER’S BOARDING PLACE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


There were three of them—teachers—and they had a 
comfortable boarding place; but O ’twas not wxsthetic, 
and they were just out of normal school ! 

“T love elegant simplicity,” moaned Madge ; ‘‘ not such 
a lot of everything, put on anyhow! ” 

“ And I love silver and cat glass and thick table linen ! ”’ 
sighed Helen. 

“And [ love intelligent conversation and am not averse 
to a little poetry at meal times,” said Emersonia. 

“Why, here’s the very thing!” exclaimed Helen. 
“Mrs. Loftus advertises for two or three educated, re- 
fined ladies, to whom she will give the privileges of Loftus 
House at the paltry sum of five dollars per week each.”’ 

‘What! Loftus House, that stone mansion on the 


JOHN M. BLoss. 
Topeka, Kans. 


hill! How perfectly lovely! We'll go there this very 
night.” 

Mrs. Loftus was very fragile and sweet in her widow’s 
garb, and her language was flowery, to Emersonia’s great 
delight. Yes, they might come tomorrow, Mrs. Loftus 
said. She did not use the whole of the house, and she 
had only one servant—Mary Ann. 

The girls were at dinner at Mrs. Loftus’ house the next 
evening. Mary Ann waited extremely well. Mrs. 
Loftus discoursed most eloquently. The linen was good, 
the china, silver, and glass very fine, but there was a 
very small piece of sirloin steak—about a half a pound— 
and there were four of them to’ eat it. Mary Ann made 
five. Helen unblushingly told Mary Ann she’d take 


some more steak, but Mrs. Loftus said sweetly: ‘‘ Mary 
Ann forgot to order more steak for dinner. Bring on 
the rice, Mary Ann."' Plain boiled rice was presented 
to each one—a very small plate—and a solid silver syrup 
jug. 

The girls went to their rooms; said rooms were de- 
lightfally furnished. 

“I'm hungry /”’ exclaimed Helen. 
day aud I want something to eat.” 

“T'd like to know why Mary Ann didn't run down to 
the market and get eteak herself,” said Maud. 

‘‘T think I'l] keep an account of fare,” said Emersonia, 
putting down in a bold hand : 


T taught hard all 
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Wednesday Eve—Dinner: A square inch of steak and 
a small saucer of rice and 
molasses. 

Next morning the girls arose ravenous. They were 
all healthy. There was some very weak coffee, three 
fish cakes (very small), and three thin slices of bread. 

Mrs. Loftus was not at table. Mary Ann, I’ll take 
more coffee, more bread, and more fish, please,” said 
Helen. 

A silvery voice rang out from an adjoining room, “ Mary 
Ann forgot to order anything more for breakfast.” 

“Ye gods! I cannot stand this,” ejaculated Maud on 
their way to school. 

“Stand?” groaned Helen. “TI feel myself caving in.” 

“ Here’s a restaurant,”’ said Emersonia ; Let's go in.’’ 

‘OI can’t afford to,” said Helen. “I’m in debt this 
week already, and I won’t let you girls pay for me.”’ 

She wouldn't go in. 

Emersonia’s account of fare at the end of a month was 
as follows : 

Thursday—Breakfast: Small fish cake; thin slice of 
bread ; weak coffee—one cup— 
enough ! 

Luncheon: Bread ditto; one small egg; 
one cup weak tea. 

1 square inch roast beef; 1 small 

potato; bread ditto; 1 small 

plate oat-meal. 

Every other day—Same. 

The girls said, though, that the fish cakes were changed 
to small sausages occasionally, and that the meats for 
dinner varied in name but not in size. 

Well, Helen fell fainting in her schoolroom one day 
and her father was sent for. He was an honest captain 
who had faced the North Seas in a whaler more than 
once, and a man of genial heart and common sense. 

“What's this?” he said, laying his hand on Emer- 
sonia’s bill of fare and glancing at the white face on the 
bed. “ Your rations for the past month, eh ?”’ 

He went to the nearest market and ordered good things 
for dinner and saw that Mary Ann cooked them. The 
other girls were still able to work and their hungry eyes 
lit up when they sat down to dinner. Poor Helen could 
only be fed in very small quantities, but little by little 
her father nursed her back to something like her old self, 
and again she was in her schoolroom. 

Before he went home Captain Gray said to the three 
girls: “I’m going home, and you'll have nothing to eat 
again and be down sick. I’ve spoken to Mrs. Glynn, 


Dinner : 


where you boarded before, and she says you can go back 
tomorrow. Now if you're fools enough to stay here and 
die, the world is better off without you. But Helen 
Gray, if you’re not back in Miss Glynn’s house tomorrow, 
never dare to say you're a daughter of Siah Gray. I 
don’t want the old stock disgraced. That's all” —and he 
vanished. So did the girls. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL CURRICULUM OF 
THE FUTURE.—(II.) 


LExtract from a Thesis } 


BY ELLEN E KENYON, PD. D. 


Having suggestively sketched what science can do, let 
us pass to literature as the other main division of our 
curriculom. It ineludes the myths, fables, and fairy 
tales that have already been pressed into service by the 
teacher of science. It includes also the whole library of 
standard scientific works that have made the world’s 
progress on its realistic side and whose later prodactions 
have simply revolutionized thought and the economies of 
living during this century. 

Thus far, the two great domains of science and litera- 
ture overlap ; and even into the next department of liter- 
ature, that of history, the science-student has taken many 
a trip of research. The biographies of scientists, read in 
connection with their achievements, give glimpses into 
their time and space conditions, and provide many of the 
side-lights that are needed to illumine the realm of history 
proper. Then the sciences of civics and political economy 
begun in the kindergarten, cannot be largely studied with- 
out discussion of the experiments and mistakes of kings 
and people that have made or marked their evolution. 
Thus the student of science must get about all there is of 
history, with more or less connectedness. A study of the 
great historians, in the department of literature, supplies 
the lacking continuity to this subject ; while the same de- 
partment, directing pleasure excursions into the world of 
historical fiction, adds the power of dramatic art to the 
vitalizing influences that are to weave this great know- 
ledge of our race-life into the personal life of the student. 

Literature includes the great epics, which are them- 
selves largely composed of myth and history, and must 
contain many a familiar passage and episode; for even 
the youngest student who, following the curriculum, takes 
them up in the literature class. 

In all of its departments, literature touches tip toe, at 
least, to the solid and familiar ground of the science 
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student. The literature of art is a history intertwined 
always with that of science, physical and civic Even 
pure fiction makes use of the trained scientific imagina- 
tion and, in using it, trains it again. From the geography, 
history, and poetry in that sweet little novel Ramona to 
the subtle psychology of Middlemarch, there flows from 
the pen of the romancer always something for the science 
student to grow upon,—be it the portrayal of real or 
imaginary (no less real for that) battle scenes, or of 
national or individual types of person and character, be 
it descriptions of scenery or of the inner life of man, be 
it Ben Hur or Sartor Resartus. 

Reaching and embracing philosophy and religion, liter- 
ature teaches the science student to glorify God in the 
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highest for the trained mind that grapples with these 
subjects and finds in them the crowning ecstacy of its 
ever-growing life. And from this pinnacle of aérial activ- 
ity, the freed soul looks down the mountain slope to the 
broad base of sense percepts, and gentle emotions, and 
right actions, and sees in the simple power of cognition 
the greatest dynamic wonder of all, and in the unity of 
all things the clue to conduct and religion and the soul- 
inspiring, soul-resting truth which is the goal of all think- 
ing. The individual here reaches the turning point in a 
rational, effective life. He has gone as high as he may, 
or needs to go. He has got the thought that lies at the 
center of intelligent self-guidance. Some contribution to 
the general harmony of things—that is his function, and 
the only question remaining is one of economy. How 
can he add the most from his short life to this great sum 
of, v&itversal harmony? Being a bass, shall he insist on 
etmiyng treble ? Shall it be with deft fingers at the loom 
or with strong back under the hod? No labor is ignoble 
in which he may sing his destined note. Or, knowing the 
great symphony as something of a master, shall he teach 
others to sing, diminishing discord? How may he “ join 
the Choir Invisible ?” 

Bat this question has been asked and answered long be- 
fore it thus comes to him as that upon which his relation 
to earth and heaven must turn. The varied experience 
of his student life and the intelligent guidance of his 
teachers have developed his special aptitudes plainly to 
his own sight. He need not waste much of the time he 
now sees precious in determining which way to turn and 
what to do. It is more than probable that he has already 
taken masterful hold upon his life-work. 

The function of literature, then, is to glorify and unify 
all knowledge and the pursuit of knowledge ; to lift the 
mind from the grossly material under its immediate con- 
templation ; to assist its interpretations and lead it strongly 
toward a purposeful application of its hard-gathered 
wealth ; to draw the individual into close sympathy with 
the race and teach him his place in time and space and 
his duty as a living, receiving, responsible molecule in 
the great mass of life; to poetize this duty and inspire 
the actor with a flow of fervent motive from a source in- 
exhaustable. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL (IL) 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


The group of middle states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware—are all well represented ex- 
cept Delaware. New York has the largest exbibit, and 
New Jersey in some respects the best. The New York 
state exhibit represents very fully all the educational in- 
terests of the Empire State—the institutions managed by 
the regents as well as those managed by the department 
of public instruction. A feature of the New York exhibit 
which adds materially to its interest is the series of 
attractive handbooks given to visitors. These explain 
very fully the aim and character of the work of the dif- 
ferent institutions. 

New York City sends the largest exhibit. A great 
number of bound volumes, representing the different sub- 
jects taught in the primary and grammar grades, are sub- 
mitted. There seems to be little codrdination of these 
various subjects, and the language and composition work 
of the lower grades to a great extent istechnical. There 
are several volumes of language work, however, from the 
manual training schools which are quite strong; and 
some good seventh year work in geometry is to be found 
in the New York City exhibit. 

Boffalo offers little that can be said to be strong or in- 
teresting excepting the photographs of her pupils. The 
sand maps made by the pupils of the Cambridge Union 
School are better than most similar maps that have come 
tothe attention of thewriter. The sloyd work of the girlsin 
the Albany High School seems better than that of the boys. 
The State Normal School of Oswego exhibits a full line 
of the text-books in use, as well as the books written by 
the alumni and faculty. An interesting phase of the 
work in psychology from Oswego is the introspective 
essays, in which the students tell the story of their own 
early lives. 

The School of Pedagogy connected with the University 

of the City of New York exhibits some graphic charts 


illustrating tests in vertical writing and in ear-mindedness 
and eye-mindedness ; also an interesting line of old text- 
books belonging to Prof. Jerome Allen and used in the 


historical classes. The mechanical drawings and water - 


colors from the Mechanics’ Institute at Rochester are 
strong, and the College for the Training of Teachers, 
New York City, presents a line of work in thin wood, 
with drawing applications, that seems both ideal and 
practical. This institution has solved an important prob- 
lem in the invention of a manual training desk cover, 
which admits of the regular schoolroom being used as a 
work-shop. Felix Adler’s Workingman’s School has a 
good exhibit in manual training. The library features of 
the exhibit of the University of the State of New York 
are admirably illustrated. The Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute at Troy makes an interesting exhibit in maps, 
charts, and photographs, as do also Cornell University 
and Columbia College. The exhibit from Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, is certainly one of the best of its kind to be 
found in the building of liberal arts. The freehand 
drawings of casts, still life, sketches, and composition 
studies are excellent. The original designs applied to 
book covers, wall paper, oil cloth, silk goods, and draper- 
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ies, evince great skill and art training. The normal art 
course, under Walter S, Perry’s direction, is in every 
sense a splendid educational exhibit. 

Pennsylvania is represented chiefly by Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Reading, Harrisburg, Alleghany, and the col- 
leges of the state. The department of public instruction 
has a full set of the state reports and the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, as well as a very complete map showing 
the educational institutions, both elementary and higher, 
in the Keystone State. In the Philadelphia exhibit one 
finds some ingenious papers and drawings illustrating his- 
torically the development of the nation, and some good 
pen and ink drawings from the girls of the normal school. 
The one feature of the Philadelphia exhibit which stands 
out strongest is the manual training schools—the work in 
wood and iron and the sewing. The possibilities of this 
work seem very great when one notes the various forms 
of expression which the teachers in these schools call to 
their aid. One finds, for instance, the electric plant 
which the pupils have made for themselves, applications 
of drawing in Greek architecture and historical art, 
graphic illustrations in ancient history and literature, 
pattern making, designing of calico, and vconomic botany 
studied in relation to the native woods. Garments are 
made by the girls in grades from the third to the eighth, 
and the sewing throughout seems very good. 

The penmanship in the Pittsburg schools in all grades 
below the high school is good, and in the sixth and 
seventh years there is some good language work. One 
fails, however, to find any central line of thought as the 
basis of the language lessons. There are some creditable 
applications of drawing to wood carving, and a pretty 
complete exbibition of sloyd as carried on in one school. 
Alleghany sends the strongest line of language work from 
Pennsylvania. Geography and elementary science fur- 
nish the materials for thought expression, and pen draw- 
ings are freely used as an auxiliary. The language work 
from Hazleton consists mainly in writing from pictares, 
while that from Altoona is largely descriptions from nat- 


ural objects. Chester has some strong compositions on 
the native woods and Titusville some good drawings from 
nature. Harrisburg has a very complete exhibit of work 
in drawing, including a good deal of work in designing 
and use of color. The state normal schools have very 
meager exhibits. The school at Slippery Ruck has sub- 
mitted the fullest line of work done by pupils, and the 
school at Millersville has a very creditable display of les- 
son plans, schedules, and photographs. 

Pennsylvania State College exhibits an interesting 
piece of apparatus—a dynamo for electrolytic work—de- 
signed and made by the students. Bryn Mawr College 
for Women exhibits the best model of buildings and 
grounds to be found in the educational exhibits, and the 
University of Pennsylvania illustrates very fully her 
working laboratory in physichology. ‘The giant micro- 
tome, designed by Dr. Milton J. Greeman, attracts very 
general interest. The dyed cotton, woolen, and silk 
yarns from Lehigh University are of special interest to 
the students of chemistry, as well as the chemically pure 
salts prepared by students. Girard College has a full 
line of work in wood and iron, and the Ogontz School is 
represented by a good series of photographs and water 
color paintings. 

New Jersey has solved the problem of economy of 
space. Her exhibit is compact and satisfactory, and rep- 
resents a wide range of educational interests. The state 
normal school exhibit is one of the best. The music 
charts made by the teachers in the primary schools of 
Trenton are unique. The pen drawings from the New 
Brunswick High School are interesting, as are also the 
zodlogical drawings from Jersey City. Some of the best 
language work comes from Plainfield, and the best clay 
modeling from Morristown. Camden sends from her 
fifth grade a varied line of work in tin—cups, dippers, 
pans, funnels, ete. The wood carving from Montclair 
and South Orange is excellent. The exhibit from the state 
normal school is very satisfactory. ‘The papers submitted 
by the classes in the history of education and psychology 
show healthy lines of study. In the latter subject no 
text book is used. The students are given problems and 
experiments, the results of which form an interesting fea- 
ture of the exhibit. The pen and language work of the 
model school is uniformly good. A very pretty and 
costly piece of work in the New Jersey exhibit is a large 
satin map of the state made by the students of the Insti- 
tute of the Holy Angels at Fort Lee. Princeton Univer- 
sity submits 3,000 volumes written by graduates and 
officers of that institution, which is scarcely more than a 
third of the whole number that have been written. 
There is also from Princeton a very satisfactory series of 
photographs of the student-life —social, literary, religious, 
and athletic. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN 
READERS.*—(IL.) 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON AND EDWARD 
CHANNING. 


THE NORTHMEN IN ENGLAND—A.D, 827-1042. 


In those days there were certain sea rovers, called 
Vikings, who used to land upon the coasts of England and 
France, and often took possession of the land and held it, 
The word “ vikings” does not mean that they were kings, 
but that they dwelt on a vik, or bay. They came in long 
boats with high prows, often bearing the head of a dragon 
or some other animal. There were sometimes fifty row- 
ers, whose shields were hung over the sides of the boat, 
and when the boat was upset in a sea-fight, the men would 
escape their enemies by swimming, with their heads under 
their floating shields. These sea-rovers were called N orth- 
men, or Norsemen, so that when they took possession of 
a part of the coast of France it was named Normandy, 
and has held that name ever since. Some of these same 
Northmen afterwards made their way to Iceland, and 
thence it is believed to America. Bat the sea-rovers who - 
invaded England were from Denmark, and came from 
the same part of Europe as the Jutes, who had landed in 
England before. They spoke a Teutonic dialect, probably 
not differing much from that spoken in England at the 
time. 

The Danish sea-rovers landed first in Ireland, where 
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the people had been converted to Christianity before the 
English, but were still far from being civilized. The 
native tribes retreated before the warlike Danes into the 
forests and wilds of the interior. Then the Danes crossed 
to England, and overran Northumbria and Mercia; but 
when they came to Wessex they met with some resistance 
from young King Alfred, Egbert’s grandson Bat he had 
to retreat to the forest until, at last, he gathered men 
enough about him to leave his retreat and attack the 
Danes. They were taken wholly by surprise, and he 
drove them out of his kingdom of Wessex; but he could 
not not drive them out of England, and he had to let 
them remain, on condition of acknowledging him as their 
superior, or ‘over-lord.” They thus ruled over the 
northern part of England ; but we cannot trace many of 
our institutions to them, although the names of many 
English towns are Danish, as those of Whitby and Derby. 

Although Alfred could not get rid of the Danes, he 
was the best and greatest of these early English chiefs, or 
kings. He brought together the laws and customs of the 
nation into a kind of code. He encouraged learning by 
translating books from other languages into English, and, 
above all, he built a navy and brought England more into 
connection with the outer world. Under his son, Edward 
the elder, and his successors, the work of Alfred was com- 
pleted; so that by the middle of the tenth century the 
Danes were conquered, and even the Scots and Welsh 
acknowledged the authority of the English king. 

Edward died in 925, and the next fifty years were 
years of comparative peace and quiet. The ablest man 
of the period was Dunstan, a monk, afterwards known as 
Saint Dunstan, who became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Under his wise guidance the Danes put away their wild 
habits, and became like Englishmen, and the Scottish 
king became a subject of the king of England, taking 
some of the northern part of England for his own, and 
having the old English town of Edinburgh for his seat of 
government. Danstan died in 988. Even before his 
death another horde of Danes came, this time determined 
to conquer England and rule it themselves. The English 
king, Ethelred “ the Unready,” or ‘ Without Counsel,” 
foolishly gave the Danes money to go away. Of course 
they came back the next year in still greater numbers. 
Their leader was their king, Swend, or Swegen, Fork- 
beard, who became king of England; and when he died, 
his son Cnut, or Canute, was king after him, although 
Edmund Ironside, the brave son of Ethelred the Un- 
ready, divided England with Cnut for a time. 

Cnut was a man of much force and energy. He suc 
ceeded to all Ethelred’s possessions, and at last even 
married his widow, so that he no longer seemed a stranger 
to the people. He was not only king of England, but of 
Denmark, of a part of Sweder, and at last of Norway. 
He divided England into four earldoms, giving each to 
an earl, of whom the ablest was Earl Goodwin of Wessex. 
The best remembered story of Cnut is that of his order- 
ing the sea to obey him, and it is told by an old monk 
named Henry of Huntingdon. One day, as the story 
goes, Cnut sat down in a chair upon the beach below 
high-water mark, and bade the tide stop rising. ‘ O sea, 
I am thy lord. My ships sail over thee whither I will, 
and this land against which thou breakest is mine. Stay 
thou thy waves, and dare not to wet the feet of thy lord 
and master.” But the tide kept on, and wet the royal 
feet before they could get out of the way; and it is said 
that he was so humbled as never to wear his crown again. 
In fact, his children did not wear it long either. His 
sons died without children, and the “ wise men ” gave the 
crown to Ethelred’s son, Edward. 


DON’ TS. 


Do not say, ‘“ His antecedents are bad.” Say, “His 
past history [or his reputation] is bad.”’ 

Do not say, ‘“ That admits of no doubt.” 
the of. ] 

Do not use balance for remainder. Balance is the ex- 
cess of one thing over another; i. e., what will make 
them balance. 

Do not use banister for baluster or balustrade. 

Do not consider for deem or think. Consider means 
to ponder. 

Do not follow e/se with ut. Than is the proper word 
to use after else, 


[ Leave out 


Do not use embrace for comprise. 

Do not say seldom or ever for seldom or never, or sel- 
dom if ever. 

Do not say in so far as for so far as, or as far as. 
The in is clearly superfluous. 

Do not use the expression new beginners for beginners 
alone. 

Do not use over and above for more than. 

Do not use pell-mell of one person or thing. 

Do not use remit for send. 

Do not use winsome for winning. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S QUIZ OF A 
SCHOOL. 


BY W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME. 


. Has she the instincts and tact of a teacher? 

. Has she consulted the course of study ? 

. Has she prepared herself for the recitation ? 

. Has she some definite plan of work ? 

5. Does she possess the undivided attention of her 


pupils ? 
6. Are her statements accurate ? 
7. Was her manner of questioning effective ? 
8. Are the ersential points of the lessons emphasized 


by practical applications ? 
9. Does she guide the children in discovering their 


errors ? 
10. Does the work done promise lasting results ? 
11. Are the explanations suited to the abilities and ad- 


vancement of her pupils ? 


12. Do her teachings tend to make individuals or. 


machines ? 

13. Does she encourage pupils to read the books and 
papers found in the library, also books and magazines 
found at home ? 

14. Do her pupils master the work of the lesson ? 

15. Are important points frequently reviewed ? 

16. Are her recitations so concucted as to develop 
thought ? 

17. Does she despatch the details of her work expedi- 
tiously and quietly ? 

18. Does she secure promptness, accuracy, and brevity 
in her recitations ? 

19. Are the tones of the teacher and pupils natural 
and pleasant ? 

20. Are her pupils respectful and courteous ? 

21. Did they speak distinctly ? 

22. Did they seem to make progress in their studies ? 

23. In what branch of study did the class seem to be 
weak ? 

24. Was the teacher too talkative ? 

25. Did it seem as if the teacher questioned the 
brighter pupils only ? 

26. Did she repeat the pupil’s answer ? 

27. Was she careful in her manner, tone and words? 

28. In reviews were the questions so worded as to re- 
quire the pupils to think if they answer them, and to use 
their own words in their answers ? 

29. Did she change her position unnecessarily ? 

30. How was the order in-passing and handling books 
and apparatus ? 

31. Was the teacher just in praising ? 

32. Did she practice self-control ? 

33. Was order maintained by harsh measures ? 

34 Was she kind and firm in her treatment of her 
pupils ? 

35. Did she rule by muscle? by will-power? by in- 
spiring self-control ? 

36. Did the discipline of the school influence the pupils 
helpfully outside of the schoolroom ? 

37. Did the pupils obey promptly? cheerfully ? 

38. Was the teacher’s writing on the board com- 
mendable ? 

39. Was the schoolroom tidy and attractive ? 

40. Were the pupils who were not reciting studying ? 

41. Was her instraction interesting enough to deserve 
attention ? 

42. Did her questions include the answers desired ? 

43. Did she suggest by word or tones the answers 
sought ? 

44, Did she assist pupils to an extent to make them 
dependent on the teacher ? 


reprimanding ? 


45. Did pupils answer questions with the rising 
inflection ? 

46. Were they allowed to guess at answers ? 

47. Did their answers take the form of questions ? 

48. Did the teacher seem to be governed by the idea 
that it was her principal business to hear recitations ? 

49. Did she stimulate her pupils to think by asking 
suggestive questions ? 

50. Did she encourage healthful discussions ? 

51. Were her pupils alert and interested? 

52. Did she infuse life and energy into the pupils and 
the work of the school? 

53. Did she seem to be buried in her text-book ? 

54. Did she bring some new idea into each recitation ? 

55. Were mumbling,drawling, slurring tones permitted ? 

56. Did the pupils recite words or ideas ? 

57. Did the younger pupils recite frequently enough ? 

58. Did she have some definite object to accomplish by 
each lesson ? 

59. Did she have some definite way of accomplishing it ? 

60. Did her pupils master the work attempted, and 
state clearly their ideas ? 

61. Was the work on the board arranged ? 

62. Were their answers indefinite or incomplete ? 

63. Were they required to work? 

64. Were the pupils told to do or taught how to do 
the work required of them ? 

65. Has she a special line of study or investigation 
not directly connected with her school work ? 

66. Has she read some of the standard works on edu- 
cation ? in general literature ? 

67. Is she instinctively a student ? 

68. Is she energetic? enthusiastic ? progressive ? 

69. Is she up with the times in thought? reading ? 

70. Did she spend much time on non-essentials ? 

71. Did she appeal to the best motives in her efforts to 
control or influence her pupils ? 

72. Did she have the power of holding pupils to their 
work and good behavior without a visible effort ? 

73. Did she “clinch” some point in each recitation ? 

74. Did her teaching develop love of country and a 
just regard for our best men and women? 

75. In what did she excel as a teacher ? 

76. In what was she weak? 

77. In what were the pupils specially proficient ? 

78. In what were they particularly deficient ? 

79. Does she study the methods of other teachers ? 

80. Is she persistent in her efforts to learn the best 
methods ? 

81. Is she fertile in giving variety to her work ? 

82. Does she act on suggestions made to her ? 


ROMAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY G. P. W. 

“* Learning the letters” was the first step in the edu- 
cation of the Roman child; indeed, all can remember the 
spread of the discovery that there might be a better way, 
at least for public education. 

Quintilian states that ‘it is a common fault with mas- 
ters to teach children the names and orders of letters be- 
fore they become familiar with their forms. This hinders 
their knowing them, because in running them over in their 
mind they do not attend to the way they are figured. 
They should be variously changed and shifted till known 
at firet sight, and not by their order.” He preserves 
for us one device of the times—“ the custom of exciting 
children to learn by giving them ivory figures of letters 
to play with, or any other pretty little invention to amuse 
them by handling, looking at, or naming.” 

After the letters, syllables were taught. Civilization, 
however, had not yet attained to the point of a-, ab, for 
Qaintilian says : “There is no set, compendious method 
for teaching syllables, and therefore they are to be learned 
indiscriminately ; and the most difficult should not be re- 
served, as is commonly done, for another time, so that all 
may be known when the children come to write words. 
They are not to be got by heart promiscuously ; frequent 
repetition will fix them in the memory to greater advan- 
tage, and the reading of them ought not to be precipitate 
unless @ plain and easy connection of the letters with each 
other shows that this can he done without a delay of the 
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thought. Next must follow the formation of syllables 
into words, and of words into sentences.” 

While these syllables are being formed into words, 
Quintilian continues: “That children may have their 
organs for speech fitted for a just pronunciation and the 
due empbasis of words, I think it not improper to make 
them repeat with all possible celerity certain words and 
verses of an affected difficulty, chained together by a 
jumbling and jingle of many harsh, hoarse, and jarring 


syllables ; as, perterric repus, and camer traxinu fira- 


Serox infesta infunditur ossis.” The omission of this 
may make the pronunciation extremely faulty, he says, 
‘and unless prevented in the first years, will prove ever 
after incorrigible.” 

Aristotle gives two examples of these ya/emo1, which, 
though Greek, most probably were used by the Roman 
grammatici. In our letters these are: Sfragedowucharg- 
ekom?tas and Kompofak elorremowa. 


SOME SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


RY OLIVE E. DANA, 


BIRTHDAYS OF LIVING AUTHORS. 


I. SARAH ORNE JEWETT was born in South Berwick, Me., 
Sept. 3, 1849. Her father was an eminent physician. Dr. Theo- 
dore Herman Jewett, and all her immediate ancestors, were people 
of character and intellectual ability. She was educated at home 
and at Berwick Academy, retaining for this echool a warm affec- 
tion. In childhood, being somewhat delicate, she was allowed 
large liberty, and therefore became accustomed to out-door life. 
To this earnest and loving observer Natura willingly opened her 
secrets and bestowed her companionships, in an intercourse never 
broken off and still the source of unalloyed satisfaction. 

With human nature, in the types characteristic of New England, 
she became well acquainted, as she often accompanied her father 
on bis rounds and on his long drives into lonely by-ways. She 
browsed at will in her father’s library, and to this early and con- 
stant familiarity with the English classics may perhaps be attributed 
something of the refinement of her diction and the charm of her 
expression, though both are individual and characteristic. Her 
stories, which are of people and places we instinctively feel that we 
have known or seen, are like loving transcripts of old memories; 
not mere intuitions, but pictares of real places, and peopled with 
living characters. Though she often writes of girl-life, she has 
deep sympathy with boys and a thorough understanding of boy 
nature. Among the best known of her books are ‘‘ Deephaven,’’ 
‘*Country Byways,’ ‘“‘Old Friends and New,” Country 
Doetor,’’ and “ Betty Leicester.’’ 

Readings: From ‘‘ Betty Leicester,’’ from ‘* Deephaven,’’ and 
Mias Sidney’s Flowers,’’ or ‘‘A Bit of Shore Life”’ in Old 
Friends and New.”’ 


Il. MAURICE THOMPSON, American poet, naturalist, novelist, 
and essayist, was born in Fairfield, Ind., Sept. 9, 1844. His boy- 
hood was spent in the mountain region of northern Georgia, and 
his education was obtained chiefly through private tutors. He 
reads five languages, including the Hebrew, and has a thorough 
acquaintance with the ancient classics. He is an ardent student of 
nature, having been accustomed since boyhood to make occasional 
journeys into remote and unfrequented regions for closer and more 
fruitful cbservations. He was one of the most daring of the Con- 
federate coldiers in the Civil War, and won distinction by his 
bravery in face of danger. He is a lawyer, and practices law in 
Crawfordsville, Ind. ; he is state geologist, and chief of the depart- 
ment of natural science in Indiana. He has published several 
novels, one or more volumes of poems, and a volume of essays— 
By-Ways and Bird-Notes.”’ 

Readings: From his poems—‘‘ Songs of Fair Weather,’ or re- 
o verses in leading magazines; and from ‘‘ By-Ways and Bird- 
Notes. 


Ill, CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, American author and jour- 
nalist, was born on a farm in Plainfield, Mass., Sept. 12, 1829, and 
his childhood, a part of which he has described so graphically in 
“ Boing a Boy,’’ was spent in that region. His father was of Par- 
itan descent and a man of culture, with much ability as a writer 
and lecturer. Left fatherless at an early age, the boy had few 
pleasures and saw few books. He had never seen the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights ’’ till one day a echoolmate brought it to school and loaned 
ittohim. He read it lying in the haymow, at odd moments, and 
through this enchanted portal ‘‘ walked into the world of books,’’ 
which he found was larger than his own and filled with people he 
longed to know. He graduated from Hamilton College with 
honors in 1851, and after a few years of Weatern life went to Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he still resides, to engage in journalism. He 
has traveled mach and widely; he is editor of the “ Drawer”’ in 
Harper's Magazine, and he is actively interested in social and eda- 
cational questions, and a champion of leading reforms. He is an 
enthusiastic advocate of the study of the classics. He is one of the 
foremost of American humorists, reminding the reader of the del- 
icate wit of Charles Lamb. He atands in the front rank of jour- 
nalism of the finer sort, and has a growing reputation as a skilled 
and thoughtfal novelist. 

Readings : From ‘‘ Being a Boy,”’ from ‘‘ Back-Log Studies,”’ 
from ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden,’’ and from his books of travel. 


Boston, Sept. 15, 1825. She was the daughter of Enoch Train, a 
merchant and ship-owner. She was educated in Boston, having 
for teachers Mr. Emerson and Miss Dwight, and for friends and 
counsellors Dr. Lyman Beecher, Dr. Lowell, and Dr. and Mre. 
Bartol. Her familiar acquaintance with New England country and 
village life was gained io long visits at her grandfather's farm, and 
in leisurely summer jonrneys among the Massachusetts hills. She 
was married in 1843 to Mr. Seth D. Whitney of Milton, Mass., 
where she atill resides. She has written fiftcen or more novele and 
tales, the majority of these being stories of girl-life, and all of them 
have had a very wide circulation, have won lasting popularity, and 
exerted a most gracions inflaence. She has also published, in 
smaller volumes, several collections of her poetry, and has printed 
one book of short stories. Among her best-known books are 
‘*Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ‘The Gayworthys,’’ ‘‘A Summer 
in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,’ We Girls,’’ ‘‘ The Other Girls,” 
‘* Real Folks,’’ and ‘* Bonnyborough.’’ 

Readings: From ‘‘ Boys at Chequassit,’’ ‘‘ The Other Girls,’’ 
‘Real Folks,’ and “Homespun Yarns.’’ Recitations from 
** Mother Goose for Grown Folk ’’ and ‘‘ Bird-Talk.’’ 


V. Jonn TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE, American poet and nov- 
elist, was born Sept. 18, 1827, at Ogden, N. Y. His earliest home 
was a little log-house on asmall farm cleared by his father, who 
had been an emigrant from New Eugland. Some of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s stories, particularly ‘‘ Jack,’’ ‘‘ Doing His Best.’’ and “A 
Chance for Himself,’’ describe very faithfully the circumstances 
and events of his own boyhood, and shows that it had its labors and 
privations, and that the ambitions and aspirations which later years 
were to see in good measure realized were inciting him to study and 
beckoning him to song. He chose as his the life of an author at an 
early age, and he has reached his literary successes by brave and 
earnest effort. He has published more than a score of stories, and 
several volumes of verse. 

Readings or Recitations: One Birthday,’’ ‘‘ Mid-Sammer,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Boy I Love,”’ 


IL. 

I. JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.—Sept. 7, 1892, occurred the 
death of Whittier. Born in Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 1807, of 
Quaker parents on a lonely and unfertile farm, there was only 
natare herself to minister to his love of the beantiful, and few books 
to open to him the world of letters or unlock the realm of fancy. 
But the upright and saintly lives about him furnished nobler ideals 
and glimpses of higher and more enduring satisfactions than beauty 
or art or learning itself could supply. Moreover, ‘‘he had that 
divine lyric impulse to which, fortunately for us, a few men and 
women are born in every generation, and which no study nor pains- 
taking supplies.’’ He used diligently whatever opportunities were 
open to him of study or self-improvement, and began in boyhood 
to write poems. One of them attracted the attention of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, with whom he became a co-worker in the anti-slavery 
cause. To this cause Whittier gave many of his best years, and 
sacrificed freely his hope of literary success. But the fame he had 
relinquished came back to him multiplied and deepened by the love 
of the people whose friend and helper he was and whoae life he 
shared, uplifted, and gladdened. 

Readings or Recitations: Lowell’s sonnet to Whittier, Longfel- 
low’s sonnet, The Three Silences,’’? Phebe Cary’s poem, John 
Greenleaf Whittier,’’ and selections from his own poems, especially 
**St. Gregory’s Guest.” 


II, JAMES FENNIMORE CoopPER, American novelist, born in 
Barlingtov, N. J., Sept. 15, 1789, and died Sept. 14, 1851. He 
was the most popular writer of his day, and one of the pioneers of 
American literature. He spent three years at Yale and six yeara 
in the naval service. His second book, “The Spy,’’ a tale of the 
American Revolution, is one of his most famous works. He is best 
known as the author of ‘‘The Leather-Stocking Tales.’’ His 
novels are chiefly stories of adventure, and the list of his works 
includes at least two-score volumes. 

Readings: Any suitable selections from his works. 


Ill. JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, American statesman, died 
Sept. 19,1881. He was born in Ohio, Nov. 19, 1831, and was in 
boyhood inured to hardship and disciplined by labor. Io youth he 
worked on the farm in summer and at the carpenter’s bench in 
winter. By his carpenter work and by teaching he helped himeelf 
to a college course, graduating at Williame in 1855, Afterwards 
he tanght at Hiram Institute and became its president. Entering 
the U. S. army he was made major-general for his bravery at the 
battle of Chickamauga. He entered the United States Senate in 
1880 and the same year was elected to the Presidency of the nation. 
On the 2d of July, 1881, he was shot by an assassin, and after 
weeks of suffering, born with wonderful fortitude and patience, 
died Sept. 19 of the same year, deeply mourned by the people 
whose noblest life he so well represented and whom he had so 
nobly served and in so many ways. His example is an inspiration 
to his countrymen; his life, achievements, and character their 
treasured inheritance and a perpetual encouragement to well- 
directed endeavor; and his worda are worthy to be placed among 
their divinest counsels. 

Readings or Recitations: Longfellow’s sonnet on ‘‘ Garfield ’’ and 
selections from his writings and addresses. 


IV. Stk WALTER SCOTT, Scottish novelist, died Sept. 21, 1832. 
He was born Aug. 15, 1771, and his boyhood was passed chiefly in 
a beautifal region near the Cheviot Hille. Educated at Edinburgh 
University, he abandoned his profession, the law, for literature, 
and delighted the reading world with ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Min- 
atrel,’’ ‘‘ Marmion,’’ and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake, and then with 


}V, D. T, Warrney, American author, was born in Waverly and the succeeding novela of that wonderfal series—a 


succession of matchless pictures of Scottish life, bringing their 
author wealth and renown. And when, later, reverses come and 
he found himself in debt, hie genius came to the aid of his resolution 
and enabled him to discharge all his indebtedness. He is regarded 
as the master of modern historic romance, and is revered not only 
for his genias, but for his warm heart and incorruptible character. 

Readings: From ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,’’ from ‘‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’’ and from his prose. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addreased to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


331. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole contains 28 letters and was written by Emerson. 
My 16, 15, 26, 19, 7, 12 is a pleasant taste. 
My 13, 4, 25, 11, 26, 6, 1, 10, 17 is a permanent place. 
My 8, 26, 3, 27, 11, 21, 25, 22, 11, 23 is a gay flower. 
My 5, 28, 18, 2 has been visible. 
My 20, 9, 14 is an important part of the head. 
My 24, 3 is an important verb. 
332. RHYMING ANSWERS. 
[An answer is required for each line, and they all rhyme. | 


I manufactured something ; 
I gave him all he earned ; 

I put the child upon the bed ; 
His coat was worn, I learned. 


I knelt and asked forgiveness ; 
I romped with children fair ; 

I found the class they should be in; 
I'll cross the stream, just there. 


The flowers wither and decay ; 
They only left just now; 

The donkey made a long, loud noise ; 
A girl with fair white brow. 


333. UNIQUE WorD-SQUARE. 
* 7 * * * 


* « * * * 


* * * 
1, Five words, of five letters each, and only eight different letters 
used. Definitions: Throws; proper surname; Latin verb, in im- 
perative mood, second person, singular number, also Eaglish in 
some constructions; Greek or Latin verb, in first person, singular, 
present, indicative, active; a barber’s implement. Can be read 
down, up, right, or left, with the same result every time. 
NILLOR. 


334. ENIGMA. 

I furnish with strength for action. 
whole race. 

1. Add to me a covering for the head, and find courage. 

2. Add a person and a combination of musical sounds, and find 
an old-fashioned musical instrument. 

3. Add gentle, and find the human race. 

4, Add a conjunction, and find the land of a nobleman. 

5. Add a stout twisted cord, and find one of the ropes on the 
gangway of a ship. 

6. Add to butcher, and find murder. 

7. Add to cultivate and a vowel, and find a lady’s wrap. 

8. Add a snare, and find a machine for catching trespassers. 

9. Add a vowel, and find numerous. 

10. Add an original document or writing, and find a book written 
with the hand. 


I am a person—and am the 


335. SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My /irst we’re pleased at times to hear, 
And again it fills our hearts with fear. 
My next we’re alwaye glad to receive, 
Bat often not so glad to give. 
My J/ast reminds us that Puss is near. 


My whole assists us my /irst to hear. NILLOR, 


336. METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am a geometrical figure; change my head and I be- 
come successively a belt, a musical sound, not any, solitary, a cal- 
careous substance, finished, departed, a whetstone, and a kind of 
bread. 


ANSWERS FOR JULY 6. 


[ These shouid have appeared in the isane of Aug. 17.) 
319. White City. 
320. Scoffer, swathed, filbert, fandango, snake, whale, downy, 
either, Iliad : 
** We often fail by seeking for and wide 
For what lies close at hand.’’ 
321. P-lay, S-paia, T-aunt, S-hoot, W-rite, F-lock, S-pile, S-tart. 
322, Sil-ver. 


323. ‘* Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.’ 


| | 
: * * * . * 

* * * * * ; 
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BOSTON & ome AUG. 31, 


PATIENCE is an old virtue that is always new. 


Tne teacher's ‘ new year resolutions ”’ are now in order. 


ConsERVE ail the sarplus energy that the vacation of 
1893 brought us. 


Tens of thousands of young women are now teaching 
school for the first time. 


THE annual cost of educating a child in a New York 
City grammar school is $30 a year. 


CALIFORNIA teachers were interviewed regarding pro- 
motions, and 433 responded ; 102 favored written exami- 
nation ; 276, teachers’ estimates, 55, class standing. 


THE state school census shows that illiteracy in Georgia 
has greatly decreased in the last five years. It is now 
eleven per cent for the state. The increase in the school 
population in the last five years has been nearly eight 
per cent. 


Tue JOURNAL forbears to mention the name of the 
school director or of the city in which lives the man who 
recently said officially that no woman teacher is worth 
more than $500 a year. Fortunately school boards as a 
whole, in every large city, find it a necessity to pay women 
teachers all the way from $500 to $2,500 a year. It is 
amusing to see a man cry out against a tidal wave when 
it has set in vigorously as has the advance in woman's 
wages. It does not check the progress, but at the same 
time it does show the quality of heart and quantity of 
wisdom of the man. 


Tue New York Commission.—The last legislature 
gave New York City the privilege of revising her school 
laws, and Mayor Gilroy has appointed E. Ellery Ander 
son, a member of the board of education for seventeen 
years, Thomas Hunter, head of the Girls’ Normal School, 


Nathan Straus, Stephen H. Olin, and David McClure, a 


commission to revise these laws. Among the questions to 
be passed upon by this commission are the size of the 
school board; whether or not the members shall be 
paid for their services; whether or not the board shall 
have greater financial authority; whether or not the 
ward system with separate trustees shall be abolished ; if 
wards and trustees remain, what authority shall be given 
the latter? shall inspectors be abolished ? if not, shall 
they be paid? shall the board have absolute authority in 
the matter of repairs? When the present laws were 
adopted there were but 20,000 pupils; now there are 
150,000. 


ETHICS OF SUCCESS. 


The popular idea is that the schools prepare for success 
in life, that it greatly enhances one’s chances of success 
to have had even a good grammar school education, and 
such a claim is well founded, and, yet, the schools do al- 
most nothing directly to contribute toward such success ; 
what they do in that line comes from an indirec}, but 
none the less effective preparation. In addition to this 
they ought to concentrate some of this energy upon the 
principles urderlying the experiences of eminently suc- 
cessful actors on the world’s stage. This is no new theory 
of the JoukNAL or of its editor, hence the genuine satis- 
faction at finding from the pen of so gifted a writer as 
Wm. M. Thayer a book that is all that anyone can ask 
by way of fact, incident and philosophy, entitled “ Ethics 
of Success,’—A Reading Book for the Higher Grades 
of Schools. 

Mr. Thayer, whom the editor has known to admire for 
a quarter of a century, has been a life-long inspiration 
personally and through his pen to more youth than any 
other person we have been privileged to know. He has 
written the book, “ From Log Cabin to White House,” 
of which 192,000 copies have been sold, giving it more 
than a million readers. During a long and studious lit- 
erary life he has had his eye out for every fact, incident 
and auecdote of men and women who have achieved 
anything specially noteworthy in all lands and climes and 
times, and now, from a wealth of information about suc- 
cess such as no other American possesses, he gives the 
schools in winnowed form the best that he has gleaned. 
It is no ordinary contribution, and will have no ordinary 
reception by the schools. 

Who can estimate the influence upon the future of our 
country if the school children as a whole could read in 
classes a book so healthy in its tone, so fascinating in its 
matter, so inspiring in its spirit. 


THE LATE MR. NEWELL. 


In the death of Hon. M. A. Newell of Maryland at 
Havre de Grace, to which reference was made last week, 
the educational leaders lose one of their most genial asso- 
ciates and one of their brilliant representatives. The 
younger men, now at the front East and West, do not 
know what they have missed by not having been in the 
arena in the days when Mr. Newell, with unprecedented 
hospitality, with chivalric spirit and brilliant wit, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Hancock, Harris, Tappan, 
White, Rickoff, Richards, Calkine, Sheldon, and others. 

On more than one occasion when the athletes of those 
days were in the most exciting acts, Mr. Newell, with the 
readiest wit and the keenest satire, would lay every man 
at his feet. No other man has ever had the same 
‘points ”’ in educational debate. He was not a lobbiest, 
was not great in ‘“ combinations,” had no aspirations for 
office or for honors, but he was wise and brilliant. He 
was a good thinker, progressive in methods, and could 
talk with an ease and grace, a flow and sparkle, that 
would have given him a national reputation im the field 
of polities. Those who recall the meeting of the National 
at Atlanta, when Mr. Rickoff had read a paper that took 
advanced position on a change of program in the schools, 
to which exception was taken with much vigor by Dr. 
Harris, Dr. White, and other men of note, will remember 
the closing of that discussion. Mr. Rickoff committed 
his interests by way of reply to his critics to Mr. Newell, 
who with neatness and dispatch, in one of the most classic 
and brilliant off-hand speeches ever delivered before that 
body, disposed of every criticism, and every critic as well, 
with the most serene and unimpassioned but mercilessly 


keen exposure of the weaknesses of critic and criticism. 
Mr. Newell was sixty-nine years of age at the time of 
his death, and until within the last four years was princi- 
pal of the Maryland State Normal School, and state super- 
intendent of schools, being largely instrumental in giving 
the state a good school system administered by well- 
trained teachers. Many of us have lost a friend whose 
companionship will furnish the memory with many a 
thrill of delight as the hours that have been shall be 


lived over again. 


DR. HARRIS’ TRIO. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
says that the three characteristics of modern civilization 
are the railroad, the newspaper, and the common school. 

‘‘ The railroad means the connection of each part of 
the country with the markets of the world. The news- 
paper means the participation of each man and woman 
who can read in the experiences of the human race, so 
that each individual may profit by the lives of all his 
fellow-men far and near. 

“The common school means the acquisition on the 
part of each boy and girl, whether rich or poor, of the 
necessary knowledge required to read the newspaper, and 
when grown to be men and women to make use of the 
railroad to exchange the products of their own industry 
for a share in the products of the world’s industry.” 

The school has peculiar claim upon the loyalty of 
Americans in that it inspires and assists all citizens to 
make the most of the vast resources of the country by 
placing at their command the information of all peoples, 
and all forces, natural and developed. The railroad and 
the newspaper are among the grandest forces of civiliza- 
tion, but they are only available to those whose education 
has been acquired in a cosmopolitan way, or by instructors 
who utilized and appreciate the railway and the news- 
paper. Not even Doctor Harris could state with sufli- 
cient force America’s indebtedness to the railroad that 
has woven with its woof of steel the plantation and 
prairie, the seaboard and lake shore, the ranch and forest, 
the quarry and mill, into the rarest national fabric that 
ancients or moderns ever patterned. 

Bat the railway could never have produced such a na- 
tion, even with the warp of such soil and climate, such 
hills and valleys, but for the design for which the Ameri- 
can mind is responsible, and this has come from the 
mind of no single genuis, from the hand of no single 
artist, but is a beautiful composite, the lines and coloring 
of which have had the touch of a multitude of common 
folk, whose lives have been broadened and aspirations 
heightened by the newspaper that has been made and 
read by common people, because of the common school, 
the only distinctively American institution in the trio. 


NOTE SLIPS. 


For THE TEACHER, FOR THE SCHOOL, FOR THE PUPIL. 


The great mission of the school from the standpoint of 
knowledge or information is the inspiration and the 
method that lead to the getting of more and better knowl- 
edge and information in the future and the more prompt 
and effective use thereof when occasion requires. 

All school work is to be focused to teach the child to 
know, to do, to think, to be. Hence all school branches 
and all departments of these branches are knowledge sub- 
jects, process, thought, or ethical or culture subjects. 
Each has its own characteristics. For present purposes 
reference is had only to knowledge subjects, in connection 
with which the aim is not to have facts remembered so 
much as to have abundant information at command. 
One is to know where is to be found the most knowledge 
ia the most usable shape in the quickest possible time. 
In order for this to be possible the teacher must himself 
have a well-acquired habit of getting and keeping in 
available form abundant information. In a similar way 
he must see that the school as a whole has its knowledge 
at command, and each pupil must have something of the 
same habit of collecting and retaining facts. 

The note-book is a thing of the past. It is ill adapted 
to the purposes to which it is intended. The large 
library has discarded the “ ledger” aceount with its pa 
trons, and the “ ledger ” account with its books, Both are 
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kept with cards alphabetically arranged. Savings banks 
and most other institutions have substitated small cards 
alphabetically arranged for the old, unwieldy ledger. 
Nowhere is the change more needed than in the note- 
taking of professional men and women. The note-book 
cannot alphabetically arrange its facts. The scheme can 
only be extended by th multiplication of books ; worth- 
less and outgrown matter cannot be discarded. 

Slips have the advantage of making it possible for 
perfect alphabetical arrangement, undisturbed by the in- 
definite multiplication of slips. The scheme is capable of 
infinite extension. Any outgrown material can be elim- 
inated without affecting any that remains. Any notes 
can be restated and substituted for others without disar- 
ranging other plans. Notes taken on the wing can go to 
their place without rewriting. References to any book 
or magazine in which occurs anything to which you are 
liable to wish to refer can be made upon a slip and go to 
its place. A clipping can be pinned or pasted upon the 
back of one of these slips and be easily available; or if 
the clipping is too large and is kept on file, a note made 
on one of these slips tells just where to find it. 

Geography, nature, historical, literary and professional 
facts are of greatest value to the teacher. If convenient, 
it is well to have five different colored slips, one for 
each subject. Any cheap paper will answer. Ordi- 
nary wrapping or brown (manilla) paper is the best, and 
will do for the class of facts of which you intend to have 
most. White paper is, of course, easily available. For 
the other colors it is easy to get cheap paper at a printing 
office, or if there is no office near it is as well to cut up 
colored handbills, which are sure to come in quantity to 
a community sooner or later. The object of these various 
colors is to enable you to find a geographical fact or a 
nature fact without looking through all the others. 

One’s taste will largely determine the size of the slips, 
but the best size is somewhere between 2 x 3 inches and 
3x44 inches. These need cost little, if anything. All 
else that is needed is an empty envelope box, which any 
stationer will give you. Then with a block or weight to 
keep them on end until the box is fairly well filled, you 
have your equipment. Such notes will be of little value 
at first, but ultimately they become of inestimable value 
to the teacher. 

The school as a whole should have such a box of note 
slips to which all should contribute, and ultimately every 
enterprising student should start a box of slips for him- 
self. This will be a larger education to him than any 
book knowledge pure and simple that you can give. It 
is worth much to teacher, school, and student. 


SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. 


One of the most valuable contributions that modern 
psychology has made to human knowledge is its intelli- 
gent distinction between a sensation and an idea and their 
relation to each other. 

When the nerve terminals pick up anything from the 
great world in which we live, the nerve fibers in some 
unaccountable way send to the brain cel/s information, so 
to speak, which we call sensations. The gathering of 
the nerve terminals, the fiber transmission of information, 
and that cell reception of information which we call a 
sensation, are all mechanical—the world may give to the 
nerve terminals, the fibers may transmit, the cells may re- 
ceive, with no conscious selection or choice. 

This process may go on indefinitely, and the giving, 
transmitting, and receiving may signify little more than 
the ceaseless flow of the river to the sea without exhaust- 
ing the river or filling the sea As the river and the sea 
all unseen give somewhat to the heavens above, so in the 
activity of nerve terminals, of fiber and cell, there is 
given to the cerebral hemispheres—the heavens of the 
brain—something that abides, so that these hemispheres 
ever after are a trifle different from what they would 
have been but for the sensation and its distillation. 
This which the heavens—hemispheres—of the brain re- 
ceive from the earthly or sensation underside as a perma- 
nent inheritance, is an idea or a contribution to one’s 
ideas. 

As the hunger of the heavens for moisture determines 
the unseen evaporation from river and sea, so does the 
hunger of the cerebral hemispheres, so to speak, deter- 


mine the contribution which the sensations make to the 
ideas. In one’s wakeful moments the flow from nerve 
terminals through fiber and cell is incessant, resulting in 
muscular action, conscious and unconscious, voluntary or 
involuntary, automatic or rhythmic. Oat of all this flow 
& permanent contribution is made to the hemispheres— 
brain heavens—according to their hunger therefor. 

In the case of the atmosphere the hunger for moisture 
is largely determined by the influence of the sun, a force 
from another and larger sphere. So the hunger of the 
cerebral hemispheres, for the contribution from the sensa- 
tions, is largely determined by the influence of the “TI,” a 
force above and beyond these hemispheres, which brings 
to the brain a warmth and glow, activity and life, much 
as the sun brings these toearth. This personality, work- 
ing as it does through the brain hemispheres, by its inten- 
sity reaches through the ideas that have been gathered 
from sensations received as the world’s latest contribution 
through the nerve terminals. The world responds to per- 
sonality as does the earth to the sun, and the mind—a 
blending of brain and personality—is as picturesque, as 
full of budding and blooming, of fruiting and seeding, of 
movement and life, as is the material earth. Each mind 
is a world of itself, as real as the earth. Its creations, 
its forces, and its processes may almost be said to be the 
earth idealized. 

Edacationally the first mission of parent, kindergartner, 
and teacher is to see that the nerve terminals respond 
electrically to the offers that the world makes to eye and 
ear primarily, to touch and the muscular sense second- 
arily, and incidentally to taste and smell, the lower senses. 
It is of the utmost importance that these fingers of the 
mind playing myriad tunes upon the great instruments of 
nature should have their touch of the outer world so keen 
and fervent as to reach the very soul of every fact re- 
vealed. The sensitiveness of eye and ear is important, 
and should be early and wisely developed. Given the 
opportunity, this will be accomplished as naturally as the 
water finds its way to the sea. 

The question is not, however, how much the nerve ter- 
tminals will pick up from the outer world, but rather how 
much the cerebral hemisphere will take out of the sensa- 
sations by way of permanent contribution to the store of 
ideas remaining in the cerebral hemispheres as the resid- 
ium—this is the psychologist’s term—of the sensations, 
and this is determined by the intensity of the personality 
that reaches—like the sun —through the idea region to the 
sensation region of the brain. In a word, the question is 
to what extent the personality will use the brain in the 
creation of a new world for itself. 

In all this the “ percept” and “concept” of other 
days play only an incidental part. These take care of 
themselves when the personality is seeking to create a new 
world in the mind from the material which nature fur- 
nishes through the nerve terminals. From this it is easily 
seen how much significance attaches to an awakened in- 
terest, how little to mere observation; how much to a 
keen mind, how little to a mere habit of eye and ear. 
Teaching in the highest and best sense is the awakening 
and heightening of the personality, and then the anchor- 
age of this personality to earth through the senses. An 
awakened personality may expend its force in dreaming, 
in “theorizing,” or in “speculating”; it may devote 
itself to accumulating words—unreal sensations—that 
come in through the eye or ear with only the shadow of 
the sensation they pretend to contribute ; but personality 
heightened to the creative point will be content only with 
ideas contributed by sensations received by the genuine 
gatherings of nerve terminals. With the personality— 
the sum of the brain—right, creating a new world of the 
mind, the “ percepts” and “concepts” as well as the 
“ appercepts ” will be all right. 

This personality cannot be inspired and heightened by 
the wholesale ; each soul must be touched by itself. The 
“‘senses”’ can be trained in the regiment or in the 
platoon, but the teacher’s soul must at some moment teach 
as with a living coal off a divine altar the soul of the 
child, not emotionally, far from it; not intellectually, as 
ordinarily interpreted ; but with creative energy, facing 
the “I” through the idea realm out to the world for the 
sake of material for new, permanent mental creations. 
Home, kindergarten, and school will mean infinitely more 
than at present when these ideals are appreciated through 
modern psychology, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


England has 6,383 school savings banks, 

Italy’s educational budget last year was $8,000,000. 

Nearly one-eighth of the pupils of the country are in private 
echools, 

There were 14,512,778 pupils in the echools of the United States 
in 1890, an increase of 786 204 in one year. 

Rockville, Conn., and Principal Agard are to be congratulated 
upon a fine new $50,000 high school building. 

Connecticut's new law provides that all blind persons of suitable 
age shall be educated in institutes for the blind. 

There are 285 manual training echools in England; 2,113 cook- 
ing classes in the schools; and 153 laundry classes. 

The average length of termin the city echoola of Tennessee is 
178 days. The district schools are given but 94 days. 

It is claimed that the faithfal perusal of the New York Daiiy 
Tribune, for ten years, is equivalent to a college edacation. 

The salaries of male principals in the grammar schools of New 
York City varv from $2,250 to $6,000. The female priocipals re- 
ceive from $1 500 to $1,900. 

Mies Lynda Craig, ten years a teacher in the girl’s high school, 
San Francisco, has been admitted to practice before the supreme 
court of California. 

Georgia has 4,605 white schools, and 2 689 for colored people, 
The namber of teachers is 10,000. The amount of money appro- 
priated for common schools this year is $1,500,000. 

Of 352 cities and towns in Massachusetts, 300 have public libra- 
ries. The volumes circulated for home use in 1892 numbered 5,- 
050,529. Individual gifts to free public libraries amounted to over 
$6,000,000. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE SEASIDE SUMMER GIRL. 


In quest 
OF reat 
They gavly seek the ocean. 
Oa town 
They frown— 
It does not suit their notion. 


Alone 
They moan, 
** Could anything be glammer ?’’ 
Ia debt 
And yet 
They'll go again next summer. 


P. K. V. 


AT THE RESTAURANT, 
Criticus (to friend eagerly devouring a beefsteak)—" How is 
thie, old man? I thought you were a vegetarian ?”’ 
Vegetarian—‘' So I am—all fleeh is grass.’’ 
TRUE TO HIS COLORS, 
The following soliloquy ia said to have been overheard at a ban- 
quet recently : 
‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Rafferty, ‘‘bechune thim oranges an’ thim 
olives, me appetite lanes toords the oranges; bat O'ill stick to me 
colors if it kilis me.”’ 


TRIALS OF THE AMERICAN HEIRESS, 


‘*Then you suspect the count had another reason for breaking 
his engagement with you ?”’ 
‘*Yes. He recently inherited a fortune from an uncle.’’— Life, 


THIS AND THAT. 


O ever earnest sunt 
Unwearied in thy work, 
Unhaiting in thy course, 
Unling+ring in thy path, 
Teach me thy earnest ways, 
That mine may be alife of steadfast work and praise. 


A few centuries ago a teacher was called a lore-smith. 

John Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur Stannard) has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literatare. 

The Chautanqua Literary and Scientifis Circle lost ita oldest 
graduate in the person of Mrs. Smith Jenks, who recently died. 

Mr. Maarten Maartens, the popular Datch author, declares that 
he received more kindness from strangers during his fortnight in 
England than in the thirty-four years of his previous existence. 

A hen bas to feet.’’ He done it.’’ This was what a Maasa- 
chusetts superintendent placed on the blackboard for correction. 
This ie the way one boy corrected it: ‘‘ He didn’t done it, God 
done it.”’ 

The nearest living relative of George Washington is Ebenezer 
Burgess Ball, who keeps a little cigar stand in the rotunda of the 
Pension Office, Washiogton. He is seventy-six years old, hale and 
hearty. 

Mies Wertz has just been appointed to a iellowship in the Uni- 
versity of California, and will give instraction in the science and 
art of teaching. She is a graduate of the university, and has since 
taken a post-graduate course there. T'here are now about two hun- 
dred women students at the university. 

Archdeacon Farrar is so well known now as the author and 
preacher that bis career as an educator is overshadowed. But he 
was for some time assistant master at Harrow School, England, 
head master of Marlborough College from 1871-76, and has been 
select preacher (1843, 1874-75) and Hulsean lecturer (1870) before 
the University of Cambridge, of which he is a graduate, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


FAITHFULNESS VERSUS ENTHUSIASM. 


FROM A TEACHER'S LETTER, 


I returned from a six-weeks’ summer school disappointed be- 
cause I did not get enthused; and I have been moralizing about it 
ever since I went there, over-tired, at the close of my twenty- 
eighth year, and my eighty-fourth term of teaching, and sat down 
among the pretty girl-teachers, who looked as fresh as on their 
graduating day. Everything said and done seemed to charm them. 
They took copious notes of common place suggestione, and voted 
assent to the hundred new methods, assuring one another they 
should try them all next year. 

One dear little girl, successful because of her lovableness, whis- 
pered to me, ‘‘ Was that your way when you used to teach ?”’ 
And I meekly answered, ‘‘ Somewhat, dear.’”’ Yes, 1 was one of 
the ex-teachers, the superannuates, of whom there were a goodly 
number present, in the thoughts of the younger teachers. 

What had we veterans really come for? To be honest, we had 
come on our annual pilgrimage to search once more for the lost 


fountain of our youthfal enthusiagzm. We had come to help history 
repeat itself. We did not find the fountain, and we ought to have 
known better than to have been disappointed at the result. Oar 
years are behind us. ‘To be sure, they have left us experience, but 
they have melted away the pretty illusions that are the young 
teacher’s romance. 

I suppose that faith in ourselves, or in others, will never be at 
high tide again. If only it could! I suppose that every battle 
we have lost or won, has left us wasted in strength and in enthu- 
siasm, for we teachers know how dearly bought are school room 
victories. Say what we will, my friend, it is of no use for us to 
expect to be enthused in our work, as are those whose years are yet 
before them. The years have robbed us of youth and its belong- 
ing, though the heart may still be young. It is of no use for ua to 
regret. We shall never see nor hear again with young eyes and 
eare. Our mental wardrobe, used so long, will never have the 
effect of newness. The gloss in cff our daily work of teaching. 
All the marrings plainly show. 

‘* Did that summer schoo! change me into a pessimist P’’ Oh, 
no. Duty’s voice had never a more pleasant ring. The years 
have brought a tenderness, a motherliness, for the work. We can 
be faithfal, without the enthusiasm. A. C, SCAMMELL, 


HOW THE WATERS OF THE OCEAN BECAME SALT, 


Prof. Edward Hill read a paper before the Victoria Institate on 
“ How the Waters of the Ocean became Salt.’’ From an inquiry 
into the character and affinities of the organic forma of past geo- 
logical ages, the conclusion wae justified that the waters of the 
ocean must have been salt irom very early geological times, but it 
by no means follows that they were as fally saline as those of the 
present day. There are two ways by which they might account 
for the salinity of the ocean waters from very early pericds of 
geological time: First, by supposing that the primeval waters were 
saturated with acid gases which were held in suspension in the 
vapor surrounding the incandescent globe; or, secondly, that this 
salinity resulted from a process resembling that by which salt lakes 
of the present day had been formed. He thought that they must 
concur with Dr. Sterry Hunt that from some cause or other chlorine 
largely abounded in the waters of the primeval oosan, as by far 
the greater proportion of the salts were chlorides, and chlorine was 
but slightly represented in river waters at the present day. 

From the examples of closed lakes they could determine the 
process of salinification with the utmost certainty. Throvghout 
greater or shorter pericds these Jakes had been receiving the waters 
of rivers bringing down both mechanically suspended sediments 
and chemically dissolved salts, silicates, and carbonates. The sedi- 
ments were precipitated over the bottoms of the lakes, and, the 
water being carried cff into the atmosphere in the form of vapor as 
far as it entered, left behind the dissolved ingredients. These 
necessarily augmented in quantity, and ultimately the waters of the 


lakes became saturated with salts and carbonates, which were then 
deposited. The ocean was a closed lake of enormous magnitude; 
and they were thus bronght to the conclusion that the saltness of 
the sea might have originated in very much the same way as had 
that of the Dead Sea, Lake Oroomiah, or the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, and many others which possessed in common the character- 
istic of having no outlet. When the great envelope of vapor 
which surrounded the incandescent globe began to condense upon 
ite cooling surface, the resulting waters, though containing, as Dr. 
Sterry Hont snpposed, acid gases, were destitate of saline ingre- 
dients. The process of salinification began with the first streams 
which entered the seas from the bordering uplands; and this 
process, carried on throughout the long ages preceding the Silurian 
period, bronght the waters to a condition suited to sustain the life 
of forms of inhabitants representative to those which inhabit the 
ocean at the present day. These long ages might be supposed to 
include, not only the archwan and azoic periods, but that daring 
which the first crust was in course of formation over the incan- 
descent globe.— London Standard. 


RIDDLE NUMBER TWO. 


Editor Journal of Education: 

Noticing the ‘' riddle”’ in last week's JoURNAL I take the liberty 
of sending you another in the form of a letter received from one 
of the committee in a New England town in reply to my applica- 
tion for the school. The letter has been received within five years, 
and the place is less than two hundred miles from Boston. 

Your letter Jast at hand & in reply would say that I have several 
applications for the position & am waiting to see some of them 
that I have written to which probably will be as soon as wednsday 
of the preasant weeak & if I shonld not think favorable of any of 
them & thair qualifications I will emediately let you know am verry 
porry I could not have received your application sooner for | like 


the tone of letter as well as your recommendations and aleo your 
exsperiance in teaching our schools ar graded employ three teachers 
the Lady teachers are engaged we have large nice school rooms & 
in a large nice Building with plenty of play ground our Vilage is 
Pleasantly situated is about ten minitte walk from Station we have 
three churches hear Methodist Baptist & Episcople in the last en- 
umirtion of children over four & under sixteen was verry near two 
hundred about one buodred on an average attinding School no 
verry large schoollers but s»me of them verry good schoollars the 
principle would have in his room from thirty five or forty, (now 
the most esencial part you will want to know I sepose is the 
saleray) well we shall pay to the right man about Eaighteen Dollars 
per weeak, it will cost for Board first class right near Schoal house 
or acadamy about five Dollars per weeak with free access to the 
Parler. we have thirty-six weeaks School & possibly forty, vow I 
have given you in this letter about a fair knowledge of what any- 
one can exspect & will close. . 


NAMES OF MINERALS. 
{See JOURNAL of June 29th.] 


Moonstone, selenite. 
Earthflax, asbestos. 
Asparagus-stcns, apatite. 
French chalk, tale. 
Nailhead copper, chalcocite. 
Wheelore, bournonite. 
Dog-tooth spar, calcite. 
Tartle stones, septaria. 
Rock milk, agaric mineral. 
Gibraltar atone, atalactite. 


Alleystone, aluminite. 
Axatone, nephrite, 

Cross stone, chiastolite. 
Fisheyestone, apophyllite. 
Mineral pitch, asphaltam. 
Coppersand, stacamite. 
Slate spar, argentine. 
Pipe stone, cathnite. 
Hog-tooth spar, calcite. 
Needle tin, cassiterite. 


MUSIC NEEDED IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Our educational papers furnish many able articles on the new 
methods of education, but the writers confine themselves largely 
to different ways of making geography, arithmetic, spelling, etc., 
more interesting and instructive. These are very necessary, but 
why do we not hear more about methods of teaching music ? It is 
one of our most powerfal educators because it is so easily under- 
stood. It is as human as ourselves, and, having a heart, speaks 
from it and touches ours, We know there has always been a uni- 
versal love for it, for at one time all the history and romance was 


set to music, the troabadours and minne-singers were the journalists 
and reporters, and every incident and thought was expressed rhyth- 
mically. The Greeks held it in such high esteem that it was made 
the most important study of a child’s school Jife, not an outside 
matter that might be taken up or discarded, as it pleased a capri- 
cious child or parent. It was insisted upon, for it was considered 
as important as the three ‘‘ R’s’’ ara to-day, and they were wise, 
for there ia nothing that exercises such an inflaence as music, and 
its an influence that follows one always. Grace CLARK, 


—— 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Richard Grant White, in ‘‘ Life and Genius of Shakespeare,’’ 
gives thirty-two different spellings, all taken from old documents 
The following are the forms: 


Chacksper, Schakespeyr, Shakespire, 
Shakespear, Shakepere, Shaxespere, 
Schakespeire, Shakspeyr, Shaxpere, 
Shagspere, Shackespeare, Shackespere, 
Shakespeire, Shaxpuar, Schakepear, 
Schakesper, Shaxspere, Shakeper, 
Shaxper, Shackspere, Schaksper, 
Shaxsper, Shakspear, Shak yspere, 
Shakespere, Shackspeare, Shaxpeare, 
Shakaspeare, Shakespeare, Saxpere, 
Shakspeere, Shakespeer, 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Thornton was always kept ‘' as neat as a new pin’’; but Tommy 
MacLeish, the blackemith’s son, who lived near by, was always 
very black as to his face, shirt waiat, etc. ‘‘ Thornton, dearie, I 
don’t want you to play with that dirty little boy,’’ said mamma one 
morning. ‘' But, mamma, he’s awfully nice,’ pleaded Thornton, 
‘* Well, Ican't have you playing with dirty children,” said 


mamma. ‘It makes me nervous.’’ 

Soon after the water in the bathroom was heard to run furiously, 
and going there mamma found Thornton with soap and scrubbing 
brush at work on Tommy MacLeish. ‘‘O jast look, mamma! 
Iso’t he sweet? I can play with him now, can’t 1? I can’t get 
him any cleaner to save my life.’’ 

Mamma went away with tears in her eyes, a wiser woman, and 
the four-year-olds played on together. L. A. H 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who is the author of Plain Living and High Thinking? S. 


— Is there a department of comparative folk-lore in any of our 
colleges ? 

There is no department of comparative folk-lore in any college 
or university. 


— I have somewhere read that ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’? is 
founded upon a legend. Is this so? PARKMAN, 

An article in The Chautauquan for September, translated from 
the Italian, gives in fall the legends upon which the play is founded. 


— How can a pereon become a candidate for the naval academy ? 
J.C. R. 


Candidates for the naval academy must be recommended by the 
members of the House of Representatives, and must be from 15 to 
20 years of age. Of course they must pass an examination in the 
English branches before being admitted. The course of study at 
the academy covers six years—four years spent at the academy and 


two at sea. The cadets then return for their final examinations 
and graduation, The examinations for candidates for the academy 
are held twice a year, in May and September, and all who pass 
must enter upon their studies immediately. No leave of absence is 
granted daring the course, but the cadets are allowed pay at the 
rate of $500 a year. When the course is over the graduates are 
appointed ‘n the order of their merit to fill places in the line and 
engineer corps of the navy, and in the marine corps. At least 
fifteen such appointments are made every year, sometimes more, 
Those who do not receive appointments, for the classes are now 
very large, are given a certificate of gradaation, an honorable die- 
charge, and one year’s sea pay, and are allowed to return to other 


occupations, 


—To “M. G@ L’’: I cannot name the paper containing the 
song of Izaak Walton to which you refer, but the words are as 


follows: 
‘* Man’s life is but vain; for ’tis subject to pain 

And sorrow, and short as a bubble ; 

Tis a hodge-podge of business and worry and care 
And care and worry and trouble, 

But we’ll take no care when the weather proves fair ; 
Nor will we vex ourselves now though it rain ; 

We'll banish all sorrow and sing till tomorrow 
And angle and angle again. G, 


— ‘Notes and Queries’? for June 15, '93, informs ‘‘ X ”’ that 
‘* The people of Georgia and Alabama have been called ‘ Goober: - 
grabbers.’ Can you inform me why this nickname was or is ap- 
plied to people of these states? What is the meaning of 
** Goober’? ? Be 

‘*Goober’’ is defined in Webster’s as a peanut. Presumably 
the people of the states named are so extevsively and enthusiasti- 
cally engaged in peanut culture that they are called ‘‘ Goober- 


grabbers.”’ 


— What is the number of Masons in the United on ? 


The estimated number of Masons in the United States is 695,195. 


— May I call your attention to what seems to be a wrong correc- 
tion amongst ‘‘ Words and Phrases to be Avoided,’’ on page 50 of 
your issue of Jaly 6? At the head of the list, had rather and had 
better are said to be incorrect. There is the best authority, how- 
ever, for those idioma. Shakeapeare has,— 

‘'T had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman,”’ 
Cowper has,— 
‘* T had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.”’ 
Later atill Tennyson wrote, — 
‘* Far liever by his dear hand had I die.” 

Other quotations with these expressions are given in the Century 
Dictionary. That authority gives half a column to the idioms to 
have better, to have liefer, and to have rather, and none at all to wi!’ 
or wou/d with the above-mentioned comparatives. However, there 
may be good authority for would rather, would better, though one 
would expect the dictionary to say so if they were correct equiv- 
alents. A. M. Hype. 


FACTS. 


There are 1800 varieties of roses. 
Algeria supplies the world with corks. 
America has more miles of railroad than all other countries. 


Three hundred million eggs are used every year in making al- 
bumen paper used in photography. 


Negroes outnumber the whites in only three states of the Union, 
—South Carolina, Mississippi, and Lonisiana. 


The loftiest inhavited place in the world is the Buddhist monas- 
tery of Haine, in Thibet. It is about 17,000 feet above the sea. 


Theban mummies have been found which give proof that in the 
days of the Pharaohs there were dentists who filled decayed teeth 
with gold. 


The flower called by the Greeks wind-shaken is supposed to be 
identical with our fairy anemore. The Greeks believed that it 
sprang from the tears shed by Venus over the dead Adonis. 


The total present membership of the Grand Army in good stand- 
ing ie 40),456, distributed among 7 644 poste. Two thousand and 
eight poste bave relief funds, and the total eum in their treasuries 
is $476,505 ; total expended for relief during the past year, $510,- 
448; total post fands in bands of quartermasters, $839,370; total 
property owned by posts, $1,342,133. 


The chief of the bureau of statics reporta that daring the ten 
months ended April 30, 453,958 immigrants arrived at the ports of 
the United States. Of this number 96,676 came from Germany, 
69,519 from Rassia (except Poland), 43,824 from Italy, 33,031 
from Sweden and Norway, 40,092 from Eogland aud Wales, and 
34,055 from Ireland. 


The following figures show what a vast quantity of material and 
labor went into the construction of Chicago's Auditorium : 

There are 17,000,000 bricks in the building, 800,000 eqaare feet 
of terra cotta, 175,000 square feet of wire lathing, 60,0U0 square 
feet of plate glass, and 50,000 square feet of Italian marble mosaic 
flocrs, containing ahout 50,000,000 pieces. Of gas and water pipe 
there are twenty-five miles within the building, and 230 miles of 
electric cable and wire, besides 11 miles of steel cable used for 
shifting the seenery in the theater. 


It is a curious fact that, while the westward movement of the 
population has covered no less than 91¢ degrees of longitude (° 
degrees, 21 minutes, 7 seconds), this movement has ran almost on 
a straight line, the extreme northern and southern variation em- 
bracing lees than one-third of a degree of latitude (18 minutes, 
56 seconds). To put the contrast more distinctly, we may 88Y 
that, while the western movement for the century aggregates 50° 
miles, the extreme northern and southern variation is a little ander 
twenty-two miles, and the fiasishing point of the line is only some 
six miles south of the starting point.—Roston Herald. 


Aug. 31, 1893. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Latin Lessons. By Henry Preble and Lawrence C. 
Hall. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Honghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 417 pp. 

The authors of these lessons have endeavored to prepare a course 
of study which shall fit the student to read classical Latin prose in- 
telligently. There is no attempt to demonstrate the workings of 
any theory of acquisition or mental training, nor the practice of 
any method, although both Professor Preble at Harvard and Mr. 
Hall at Lawrenceville have bad ample opportunities for devising 
methods and testing them. They have discovered, apparently, 
that what is wanted by teachers, pupils, parents, and educators is a 
course in Latin which shall] train the student to read Latin. When 
he can do that, his mental training will be found accomplished. 

Familiarity with the workings of recent innovations in classical 
teaching have enabled the authors to adopt much of its practice 
while avoiding the weaknesses. The pupil is told to observe and 
gather facts for himself whenever the data is sufficient to make this 
safe The pupil is led to see what he is observing for himself, and 
also how far his observations are merely the acceptance of what | as 
been told him. The use of English sentences is avoided, as far as 
possible, until the pupil has begun to acquire the power to think in 
the foreign tongue; that is, to let its words and phrases convey 
their meaning to his mind directly, without the intervention of the 
words of the vernacular. References are of course given to the 
leading grammars, but the facta absolutely essential to the pupil’s 
progress have been ircorporated into the text, leaving the references 
for those who desire to branch out after fuller information. Word 
formation receives the increased share of attention over the older 
book which is demanded by the progressive modern teachers. 
This is carried into the lessons and is enforced by the ample vocab- 
ulary which accompanies the text. The definitions of the vocabu- 
lary are supplemented by abundant illuetrations. Pictures and 
several maps are also added to the body of the text. 

The anthors have based their work upon the assumption that 
boys and girls who take up the study of Latin are competent to do 
good work, and are ready to work if they can be given something 
to work for. The schoolroom must be the final test, but of its suc- 
cess, the plan of these lessone, the way in which the plan is worked 
out, and the work already done by the authora, leave little room 
for doubt. 


Prost Dictation Exercises. From the English Clas- 
sics, with Hints on Punctuation and Parsing. Compiled by 
James H. Penniman, author of ‘‘Common Words Difficalt to 
Spell,’’ and Iostructor in English in the De Lancey School, Phil- 
adelphia. 4322 Saneom Street, Philadelphia: James H. Penni- 
man, Price by mail, 30 cents. 

This is a practical work by a teacher of English of large experi- 
ence. It is designed to aid students in expressing their ideas 
clearly in writing. It contains extracts from the best prose writers, 
sufficient to occupy the English work of a school term. It is not 
intended to take the place of the ordinary exercises in weekly com- 
position, bat by the use of this carefully prepared book the pnpil 
will gain facility in elegant expression of thought of a refining 
character, with proper regard to correct spelling and punctuation, 
and at the same time acquaint him with the best classic authors. 
The author suggests wise methods of using these selections of the 
highest value to the teacher. The book can profitably be used as a 
reader and a parsing manual, and furnishes extracts well suited for 
memorizing. It has a wide field of usefulness before it. — 
Vesty OF THE Basins (a novel). By Mrs. S. P. Mc- 

Lean Greene. New York: Harper & Bros. 271 pp. 50 centa, 

The pathos and humor of the *‘ Down East’’ coast people is 
fully appreciated by Mrs. Greene when she gives us Captain Leezar, 
loquacious, Miss Pray, and simple Uncle Benny in their homely 
diversions of ‘* flag raisin,’’ “ meetin,’’ and ‘‘neighborin.’’ The 
Basin is low in the social ecale, with little wisdom, less of comforts, 
but with the same human strivings, and more of honor and human 
kindness than the world dreams of, and knowing their share of 
shipwreck, sorrow, and disappointments. Out of this Nazareth 
comes Vesty; illiterate, surrounded with fishing nets, traps, and 
boats, but pure, high, and chaste in purpose, like a Vestal of the 
temple, but always Vesty of the Basins. Though such charac- 
ters, so situated, are rarely if never met with in life, yet the over- 
drawn will be forgiven for the sake of the many touches of “ bull- 
som’ nater.’’ 


Ernics or Success. A Reader for the Higher Grades 
of Schools. By William M. Thayer. With Introduction by 
Albert G. Boyden. Boston: A. M. Thayer & Co. 445 pp. 

‘* Let me determine the stories a boy is told, and you may control 
the lessons he is taught,’’ says John A Brodus, and it is all too true 
that in trying to teach by better methods we have often lost the 
better inspiration. This book is a marvel of fact and philosophy 
gleaned from the lives of all the eminent men and women. Here 
are 108 chapters, each with an inspiring purpose, without being 
bardened by a tame and nerveless moral. It is good reading for 
anybody; it is specially good reading for a teacher; it is the beat 
of reading for young people in classes where great truths and inspir- 
ing flashes are contagious, kindling aspirations. 

ProaressivE Lessons 1N NEEDLEWORK. For Use in 
Schools. By Catherine F. Johnson. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 117 pp. Price, 95 cts. 

Brookline stands in the front rank among American cities and 
towns in several important educational particalars, not the least of 
which is the subject of sewing in the public schools, for which the 
credit is due almost entirely to the methods and supervision of Miss 
Johnson, who bas been indaced to give other cities and teachers the 
benefit of her experience and wisdom. Although the work is essen- 
tially her own, she has had the advantage of the advice and counsel 
of three other expert instructors in the same art. 

The work is clearly outlined, carefully analyzed, discriminatingly 
graded, and fully illustrated. The descriptions are carefully 
worded, and the entire work shows the hand of one who is succesefal 
in her own work and has confidence in the ability of others to do 
under her direction what she has alraady accomplished. 

A Primer ov Historica Enetish GRAMMAR. By 
Henry Sweet. New York: Macmillan & Co. 112 pp. Price, 60c. 
Professor Sweet of Oxford, who easily stands at the head of 

those who are solving the problems of the history of the English 

language, has compressed into a hundred pages the essential facts 
of the growth of our grammar. Covering the same ground as the 

“ Short Historical English Grammar,’’ iteelf a model of concise, 

clear statement, this little primer gives the facts essential to the 

student, whether he wishes merely a glance at the subject, or de- 
sires an introductory survey before beginning on more thorough 
study. Each statement has been preased and praned, till it stands 
out clearly, and significantly. The syntax of the language has no 
part in the outline, but the history of the language, phonology, in- 
fections, particles, composition, and derivation each receive atten- 


tion. That those who do not intend to pursue the study beyond 
this primer may realize the practical application of ita lessons, 
Profeseor Sweet has selected a dozen short texts, illustrating the 
different periods in the development of English. 

Not only those teachers who are experiencing the inevitable 
tendency of English away from grammar, and who mourn the 
days when they might make this one of tortures of the echool-boy, 
but everyone who wonld understand how and why this tendency 
arose and strengthened, till the ‘abolishment of grammar” has 
itself gone out of fashion, will find this primer an admirable in- 
troduction to the history of English Grammar. 


Earty Proszk Verse. Edited by Alice Morse 
Earle and Emily Ellsworth Ford. New York: Harper & Bros. 
16mo, cloth. Ornamented. $1 00. 

The series of collections, of which this volume is a part, is made 
up of the representative work of the women of the State of New 
York in periodical literature. It endeavors to present chronologi- 
cally selections of the best in prose and verse from Charlotte Ram- 
sey in 1752 down to the latest from the press of today. In charac- 
ter it is comprehensive and historic, every page freighted with a 
treasure of permanent value for lovers and studenta of cur Ameri- 
can literature, and promises to realize its editors’ hope of obtaining 
more than a temporary place among books of its kind. 


Toe True GranpevuR oF Nations. By Charles 
Sumner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 132 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Lee & Shepard have reprinted this essay from the works of 

Samper, in order to meet the demand which can never cease until 
the victory of peace over war has been won at last. Delivered be- 
fore the authorities of the city of Boston, Jaly 4, 1845, this ‘‘ De- 
claration of war against war’’ has maintained its hold upon the 
attention of all who become interested in one of the less prominent 
movements of this most eventful century, a movement which the 
century may well place among those of which it is most proud, the 
struggle against force and arms and war. Few of Sumner's ora- 
tions are more worthy to rank among his great efforts. In this 
serviceable edition it will, beyond doubt, secure a place in the list 
of supplementary reading of many schools. 

THe PaysioLogy or THE Senses. By John Gray, M. 
Kendrick, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.S8.L., and E. & W. Snodgrass. 
M.A., M.B., C.M. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pages 318. 127 illustrations. Price, $1.50 
Modern physiology whether it be styled physiology or natural 

science must be studied largely through the senses. The mind, ac- 

tivity in its direction, intensity and control is largely estimated and 
measured through the effect of external stimulation through the 
nerve terminals which produce sensation. 

The senses are the many fingered word terminals which reach out 
after food or stimulation, whichever we may choose to call it. 

Before one can intelligently read or study modern psychology he 
must know the senses. Thereisno longer any place or occasion for 
an abstract study of the “ faculties’’ in modern psychology. The 
senses must be studied in ascientific and searching manner. This is 
what these authors have done. They have aimed to withhold from 
their study any special physiological -psychological interpretation 
of the facts they present. This, we personally regret. We think it 
would have been better to have presented the clearest and most 
usable dedactions in connection with the facts. The whole tone of 
the book makes one wonder whether, after all, these learned gen- 
tlemen have themselves properly appreciated the relative signifi- 
cance of the science as it is developing, whether they are not 
so much given to searching for facts from the scientific standpoint 
that they will not philosophize up nit. There can be no question 
that they know the latest phases of natural ecience psychology, even 
though they do not use that material to help others to see what the 
departure is. University Extension has done well to give the pub- 
lic so firm a foundation for the study of the latest and best deduc- 
tions from the activity of the senses. 


A Primary Frencw TRANSLATION Boox. By W.S. 
Lyon, M A., and G. D. E, H. Larpent, M.A. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 215 pp. Price, 65 cts. 

This book consists of a series of brief graded selections for trans- 
lation from the French and a corresponding series for retranslation, 
accompanied by notes, a special vocabulary for each exercise, and 
an alphabetical vocabulary for the whole. Tnese exercises are in- 
tended to illustrate systematically the elementary accidence and 
syntax of the language. The time required to master the whole 
book cannot profitably be given to such work by most classes, but 
progressive teachers will be glad to have these exercises in the 
hands of pupils, and each teacher will choose what is adapted to 
his special needs and methods. 


Georak Cortis. By John White Chadwick. 
Illustrated. Black and White Series. 32mo.,cloth. Price, 50 cts, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

The last annual address delivered before the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. An able epitome of the scholar, the writer, the 
orator, the patriot, the reformer, the man who is in every way 
worthy to be named among the benefactors of America, As the 
Easy Chair has had an honored corner in many homes and libraties, 
so Mr. Chadwick’s tribute to him who sat in it deserves no less 
esteem from readers and thinkers for the al!-round conception he 
gives them of Mr, Cartis’ life. 


Donatp Moncrierr. By Jeanie Oliver Smith. Buf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. Paper. Price, 50 cts. 

A companion book to The Mayor of Kanemeta, where the au- 
thor’s day dreams of a social and political paradise are substantiated 
in a novel where, in home and state the oil of social equality avoids 
all the jar and friction occurring ia real life. 


Best Primary Sonas. Compiled by Amos M. Kellogg. 
New York: A. Kellogg & Co. Paper, 54 pp. Price, 15 centa. 
A compilation of bright aod taking songs with sweet melodies, 

collected from new and old songs, and arranged for movement 

exercises. 

Ex1zA H. Morton, author of the Potter geographies, 
has ready for publication, by March Bros., Geographical Spice, a 
compilation of descriptions of natural curiosities, notes of art, and 
illustrative items. It will be welcomed by every teacher and atu- 
dent of geography, and will greatly facilitate the teachiog of thie 
interesting branch of study. The author is well known and has 
had an extended experience in actual instruction, and knows that 
children naturally take pleasure in the real wonders of earth and 
sea, and that this curiosity acts as a powerful stimulus to awaken 
the mind and open new thoughts. The book will be tastefally 
printed and bound, and will be farnished for 75 cente by the pab- 
lishers, March Bros., Lebanon, ©, 


E1eut parts of the Hnceyclopidisches Worterbuch, 
prepared under the direction of Dr, Maret of Berlin, including 832 


pages, have already been issued. The work is encyclopedic in 
every sense of the word, and must remain for years the standard dic- 
tionary of English and German. 


Liture J. Martin, who directs the department of sci- 
ence of the San Francisco Girls’ High School, has selected from the 
Harvard Descriptive List of Laboratory Exercises in Physics a set 
¢ exercises adapted especially for the use of the pupils under her 
charge. 


Tue School Journal Publishing Company of Des 
Moines, Ia., has published in pamphlet form the papers read by 
ex-Supt. Henry Sabin before the American Institute and the De- 
partment of Superintendence, upon the problems of country schools. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


CATALCG(UES: Tufts College——Columbia Colleze——Ohio Univer- 
sity——Harvard College——Purdue University-——Northwestern Unt- 
versity—-California Normal School, Pa ——New Hampshire State 
Normal School. 

REpoRTs: Springfield, (Ill) Sehools——Minnesota Schools——San 
Francisco Schools——Cook County (Ill.) Schools—Texas Schools 
——Brockton, Mass.—California Council of Education—Iowa 
Carolina Schools——Bedford County, Pa.——Lynn, 


TRAVELER’S LETTER. 

We sat spell-bound before Kronberg’s picture of David playing 
before Saul, in the art museum of Stockholm. It is the face of 
living genius with which David looks upward. He does not know 
that Saul is listening; he has forgotten Saul. The harp strings 
are no help or hindrance to his translation from the mystic realm of 
glory whose symphonies his spiritual ears detect to the world in 
which Saul listens. The harp is Saul’s ladder of ascent out of 
madness; it ie David’s forgotten plaything. 

Nobody ever amounts to great things who has not some one thing 
he is able to do without caring whether he is applauded for doing 
it or not. When children at play keep an eye out for whether older 
people are looking at them and interested with them, you may be 
sure they are not erjoying themselves with something that touches 
the thread of genius that is in them. As like begets like, the in- 
spired face of genius will quicken your genius if you look long 
enough at it, even though it is a painting of a face. 

The noble face of Berzelius, the chemist, in the park near 
‘* Berns,’’ Stockholm, as it smiles from its bronze height, gives 
you some nameless sense of power to lay hold upon great themes 
and handle mysterious elements easily. For the most part Scandi- 
pavian art repels, but as England produces a master about once in 
two hundred years, so about once in two hundred years we find 
something that appeals to the finest and noblest within us in Scan- 
dinavian painting or statuary. They make the eyes of the power- 
ful thinker, his pose, when like him, his contour, to communicate 
his quality as you look at him. Soon you feel his spirit lifting 
yours, and if he is great enough he will not fail to tell you. 
‘* Greater things can you do, for I have gone hence.’’ 

With che ideals that walk and talk with youth ever present, how 
could genius ever have been found trying to please the Sauls of 
every day life with so many ‘' Jadiths’’ as one sees abroad ? 

In Thorwaldsen’s museum you see it written all over and through 
everything, ‘‘ Study Nature and the Antique,’ which was his 
motto. His own grand face has a shadow on it which you cannot 
help interpreting ae, ‘ I ought to say, Study your ideals.’’ 

Everywhere Americans are liked and admired. Even in London 
American trade is catered for. At the Savoy, one of the best 
hotels, the American flag is flang out every time they have visitors 
from the United States. On the Fourth of Joly the manager sent 
up to us a large basket of rich fruit and flowers in honor of our 
national holiday, and between the Savoy and Redfern’s I counted 
fifteen American flags floating from large, handsome buildings. 

If you have never noticed it, look next time youare in St. Peters- 
burg ona {¢teday, and see how the United States flags glistens and 
etherializes among the heavy rede and blues and blacks of the other 
countries. It reminds one of the vision of George Washington, 
whereby he was given the future of his country as the spiritual and 
intellectual leader of nations. , 

Literary and religious people are greatly interested in the Egypt- 
ian book ia the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, presented by Prieses 
taken from a mummy in a tomb of the first Theban dynasty. It 
@escribes the government and morals as well ae the literature and 
art of a time antedating Adam and Eve. 

All the better classes speak English where we go, and so we find 
out a great deal about how our country is looked upon: ‘' Aga 
government, the most deepotic’’; ‘‘ as one of the most capable 
financial powers’’; ‘‘ as in general education, leading the world ”’ ; 
‘© asso individually ambitious that its Woman’s Building at the 
Fair is only representative of the hardly concealed determination 
of everybody to be first, when it is filled with wranglers, for ap- 
pointments and positions.’’ 

It is thought by many that South America is to be the field for 
working out great fortunes in the near future, so even Danish men 
are going there. 

The Italians tell the Danes that their language is so much like 
Englieh that it is easy to understand it if one understands the Eng- 
lish, or vice versa. To be sure they have a multitude of our words 
spelled phonetically, as, for instance, konduktor, konsert, katte, 
hatte, klass, peppar, ete., and the American ‘‘ reformed’’ spelling 
has encouraged them into thinking that if they can spell and speak 
as the Scandinavians they are pretty good English scholars. 

K, HopKIns. 


FOR WAKEFULNESS 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass, says: ‘' 1 have seen great ben- 
efit from the steady use of this preparation, jin cases of chronic 
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CHICAGO STATISTICS. 


The following statement exhibits the sge of pupils at the date of their first enrollment during the 


last eight years: 


Under 7 vears of age 10,73L 10,458 105 
Between 7 and 8 yeara 10,378 10881 106 
Between 8 and 9 yeara 10058 10,409 
Between { and 10 yeara 10006 10061 102 


Between 10 and 11 years 363 9,953 10270 10,705 
Between 11 and 12 years = 8,383 8 820 9,346 9673 10,078 13,886 
Batween 12 and 13 years = 7.458 8 156 8.469 9.103 9 471 


Between 13 and 14 years 5,721 6 141 6,3 


10595 10911 


1884-85 1885-86 1886-87 ISST-S8 1888-89 1889-90 1890-91 1891-92 


02 11,280 12,226 20175 21,521 23 241 
56 11226 «11629 16974 19855 21,758 
11060 15507 17.207 19,639 
Ol 10548 10,775 15079 16,116 17514 
10,980 14929 15,782 16571 
14,404 15 228 
13310 14,025 14,478 


14 6 874 7.593 10804 11,231 11.783 


Between 14 and 15 years = 3,581 4 035 4,071 4,430 4,748 7 829 6 431 8,042 


Between 15 and 16 yeara 1,914 2 160 23 


13 2478 2,627 3.959 4,540 4,564 


Between 16 and 17 years 972 1,095 a 1,255 1378 2,073 2.391 2.563 


Over 17 years .. . 711 853 


1,105 1,172 1,860 2,162 2,367 


79,276 83,022 


84,902 


89,578 93,737 135,541 145,665 157,743 


The following statement exbibits the number in every one hundred pupils, under the ages given, 


r the past nine years: 
13.8 13 5 126 
. 264 26 6 25 7 
- 40.5 39.3 88 2 

53.1 510 504 
649 63.7 62 3 
743 73.0 
843 &3 7 828 


Under 7 years 
Under 8 years . 
Under 9 years . 
Under 10 years 
Under 11 years 
Under 12 years 
Under 13 years 
Under 14 years 
Under 15 years 
Under 16 years 
Under 17 years. 
Over 17 years . . 
Cost PER PUPIL, 
For Tuition Alone. 
Upon the School Consus . . 5 G4 
Upon Number Enrolled . . . . 1233 15 
Upon Average Daily Membership 15 54 16 
Upon Average Daily Attendance 16 60 17 
For Inridentals— 
Upon the School Census . . . $1.23 $1 
Upon Number Enrolled . .. 265 2 
Upon Average Daily Mambarship 3 39 3 
Upon Average Daily Attendance 3 61 3 
For all Current Expenses, not Inc’udina Repairs, 
Permanent Improvements, Etc. 
Upon the School Consas . $687 $7 


913 90 9 90.2 
95.7 95 4 951 
98 0 979 977 
- 992 99 1 99.9 
8 2 1.0 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


'°S9-90 "90-91 91-92 
12.4 126 13.0 149 148 147 
249 251 25 4 26 6 28.4 28 5 
37.4 373 37 2 888 402 410 
494 490 48 7 49 9 513 521 
615 610 60.4 6L0 62 1 62 6 
725 718 712 71.2 720 72.2 
825 819 813 81.0 816 814 
89 9 89.6 897 890 898 88 9 
947 946 94 3 94 2 93 8 949 
975 974 97 2 97.1 96 9 96 9 

9884 9876 98.75 98.63 9852 98.5 
1.16 1.24 1.25 1.37 1.48 15 


1885-86 1886-87 LSS7-SS 1889-90 1890-91 1891-92 
$6.17 $ 6.29 


$677 $692 $794 $7.75 
19 1401 14 41 14 82 15.75 16 30 
66 17 53 17 94 18.59 19.70 20 17 
83 18.77 19.18 19 89 21.24 21.73 


$116 $1.09 
2 58 231 3.05 2 70 2.85 
3.22 2 88 3.83 3 40 8 55 
3 46 3.08 4.12 3 67 3 82 


aS 


1886-87 ISS7-SS 1888-89 1889-90 1890-91 1891-92 


45 $745 $786 $835 $9.31 $911 


Upon Namber Earollad . . . . 1493 15.93 16 5Y 16 72 17.87 18.35 19 05 


Upon Average Daily Mamborahip 1893 20 


12 20 75 20 82 22 42 23.10 2374 


Upon Average Daily Attend.nce 20 24 21.53 22.33 22 26 24 11 25.36 25.55 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Dec. 26-27-28: Illinois State As oc.; Springfield. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 
Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 
Sept. 28: Sanday Rest. [Sceieties. 
Oct. 13: Public Health. 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


ARKANSAS, 


When County Supt. H. A. Nickoll of Ozark 
came to Arkaneas in 1878 from West Virginia 
there were twenty schoolhouses in Franklia County, 
of which he has been cousty examiner for some 
years, where there are now ninety-four buildings, 
costing from $200 to $10.000 each. 


GEORGIA. 
Jalian Hartridge and Mrs, F. E Cotchett bave 


‘received appointments to priscipalships in Sa- 
vanpah; to eff-ct the last election the meaningless 
rule debarring women from the position of prin- 
cipal was repealed. 


INDIANA, 


The Indiana Normal College at Covington hss 
recently been entirely reorganized. This was made 
necessary by the resignation of the entire old fac- 
ulty. The old president, Mr. L. N. Fouts. goes to 
Brownstown as enperintendent. W. A. Farr, for 
the past two years superintendent of the Ve-ders- 
burg echools. is the new president and professor of 
pedagogy. Mr. Farr is a graduate of the state 
normal and a very successfal teacher. G. W. 
Gayler, superintendent at Flora, takes charge of 
the literature and rhetcric Mr. Gayler is a young 
man of fine promise. B. A. Ogden, formerly 
superintendent at Montezuma, but for the past 
year a graduate stadent in the Chicago University, 
takes charge of the department of history. H. A. 


Hall and wife of Ladoga are to have charge of the 
commercial work. The business men of Coving- 
ton have taken the matter in hand and bave placed 
the school on a firm financia! basis. Everything 
looks bright for the fature, and mach good work 
is eapected from the achool. 

Dr. Charles Dryer of Fort Wayne has been 
elected professor of geography in the state normal, 
to take the place of Prof. W. Seiler, who was trans- 
ferred to the department of German. 2 

James Gerrard of Vandalia wil! be principal at 
Newtown. 

Walter Dann of Terre Hante succeeds O. P. 
Foreman as priocipal at Waseland. 

The Philosophy of Teaching, by Arnold Tomp- 
kins, late of the state normal, is certainly one of 
the best books on teaching that has appeared. No 
teacher can read it without being wonderfully 
helped by it. The work is being presented to the 
teachers at the county institutes, and is meeting 
with a very hearty reception. 

The Reading Circle books for Indiana next year 
are De Garmo’s Essentials of Methods and the 
Orations of Webster and Burke. ‘The Orations of 
Webster are edited by Prof. C. W. Hodgin of 
Earlham College, and those of Barke by Dr. J. A. 
Woodbarn of Ladiana Universisy. 

At the recent commencement of the Northern 
Indiana Normal School, diplomas were issued to 
graduates as follows: Classica, 24; scientifies, 113; 
eloeution, 16; music, 30; pbarmacy, 16. The 
school was founded twenty years ago by the pres- 
ent president and owner, H. B. Brown. It has 
had a growth unprecedented in the history of in- 
dependent normalism, 

The Daviess County Institute, held at Washing- 
tov, goes on the records as a complete success and 
productive of great good, that will multiply a 
bhuadred fold in the scheols this coming year. 


ILLINOIS. 

The institute held under the sapervision of 
Supt. Elia Grubb at Camp Point was a flattering 
testimonial to her ability to wisely pian institute 
work, ard carry it cut with marked success. 

McDonough County Iostitute was led by able| 
instructors, and the teachers in attendance seemed 
to enthusiasticslly brighten up for the coming | 
year’s work. State Saperintendent Raab was here | 
and lectared. 


IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 


The following superintendents remain at their 
posts another year: C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown; 


F. B. Cooper, West Des Moines; A. W. S:nart, 
Ottumwa; Amos Hiatt, Esst Des Moives; Orion 
C. Scott, Orkaloosa; F. M. Witter, Muscatine; 
George S. Dick, Charles City; H. C. Hollings- 
worth, Albia; G. W. Samson, Aulantic; Geo. I. 
Miller, Boone; O. J. Laylander, Cedar Falls; 
L. B. Carlisle, Chariton; H. W. Sawyer, Council 
Bluffs; H. B. Larrabee, Creston; J B Young, 
Davenport; J. E. Williamson, Faisfi-ld; G. W. 
Cowden, Grinnell; W. F Cramer, lowa City ; H. 
E Robbins, Lyons; J. J. D. fflsmeyer, Marion; 
W. F. Chevalier, Red Oak; H. E. Kratz, Sioux 
City; J. M. McClellan, Vinton; F. J. Sessions, 
East Waterloo. 

The Creston School Board, after some delay in 
se'tling with the insurance compasies, has be- 
gun the erection of a new school building where 
the one was barned last winter. 

Sapt. Geo. I. Kelley of West Branch goes to) 
O d, Nebraska, next year. 

Supt. Wm. Wilcox of Mason City has accepted | 
the principalship of the West De Moines High | 


School. He is succeeded at Mason City by County 
Superintendent A. R. Sale of that county, a wide. 
awake schoolman. 

Sopt. L, M. Swindler bas been renominsted by 
the Guthrie County people for a third term. 

Hon. Henry Sabin, at the recent Repnblican 
State Convention, was nominated for the : flise of 
State Superintendent of Pablic Lostruction, 

Supt. Geo. G. Barton, of Keokuk County, at the 
close of a very successfal normal institute on Aug, 
19, graduated a class of eight who have satigfac- 
torily completed the four years’ normal institats 
course. 

Mahaeka County had a successfal normal in- 
stitate in Jone. Miss Anna Badlam of Boston 
was ove of the instructors, and made many friends 
in the county. 

Taylor County Normal Institute is reported to 
have been a profitable, interesting, and enthusiastic 
one, 


KENTUCKY. 


The secretary of the Louisville school board 
estimates that free echool books will require 
$30 000 

Tbe Mason County Teachers’ Institute, held jy 
Maysville, was conducted by Supt. Geo. W. Blat- 
terman and Prof. S. L. Peterman, proving both 
pleasant and instructive to all attending. 

Louisville looks with expectation to the time 
when the Manual Trainiog Higa School, donated 
by A. V. da Pont, will be completed. Miss da 
Pont has donated the $15,000 necessary for its 
completion. 


KANS Aé. 
Frank R. Dyer of Canton, Ohio, bas been eleo- 


t:d principal of the Wichita High School with a 


salary of $1,700. 


MISSOURI, 
Prof. A. C. Boyle, of Ottawa University, was 
elected teaccer of masic at the Ewporia Norma! 


School. 
Prof. W. T. Carrington, superintendent of the 
Mexico schools, through his popularity ard pro. 


includes the great temperance drink | 
»Root 


Mires Beer; 


\ It gives New Life to the Old Folks, j 
Pleasure to the Parents, / 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time. 


A2scent package makes Five 4) 
gallons. Besureand get 
Hirgs.” 


5 0c. FOR 4 MONTHS 


Fi Established 1875. 
ror The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 
pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 
by some of the most prominent 
Months educators in the country. While the 
Science and Ari of Teaching are by 
no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, forma prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super: 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms : One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JOURNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
before Sept. 1st, we will send the JouRNAL to 


January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, MAss. 


GREEK, LATIN. 

Private lessons apd by cotrespondence, 31 Pem- 
berton 8q, Boston. KR. Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Kevere, 
Mass , and Faith Training College, Boston 

The Journal of Education of Dec 31 says: “The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
its mid winter examinations The classes of R L 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 
attention 


Four 


Position Wanted. 


An American, 27 years, married, Ph D. of Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, speaks both French and German 
correctly, fluently, and without foreign accent, seeks 
position in school or college. Specialties: English, 
French, and German Literature. Address Dr. Ror, 
174 West 72d St, New York City. It 


Do you Keep a Permanent 


Record of Your Students ? 
If so, procure a copy of the Ready Reference 
Register published by Isaac Walker, Principal 
of Pembroke Academy. The record of a stu 
dent for a four years’ course is shown on ome 
page. Prices: 200 names, $3; 300 names, $4. 
For particulars address 
ISAAC WALKER, A.M., Pembroke, N. H, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itia sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, bat will 
be discontinued on expiration if the eub-criber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 
e Write for particulara 
W. BUTLER, 
References : Defiance, Ohio. 
J J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton. O 
Samuel Findley, Ed Ohio Ed Monthly, Akron, O. 
First National Bank, Defiance, VO. 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs cf great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs 
Princit al of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs. many ¢f them to be sung at 
the children’s desks, 


Price, «.« 50 cents. 


For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DK WOLFE, FISKE, & C 
355 Washington 8t., Boston. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
ome Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston. Mass. 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


W ees WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mentien this Journal, 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
SOMERSET. ST., Boston. 


Premium List —JouRnat of Eoucarion. 


PEDAGOGICAL 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons... . . $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, « « 
Day’s Science of Education, . 72 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, 
Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . ° 60 


History of Pedagogy, . 60) 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00 | 
Primary Methods, ° 60 


Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, e 85 
flow to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, , - 1.00 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . 9 1.20 
a tional School Currency, per set, . 1.88 


Ogden’s Science of Education, 1.00 
Art of Teaching, . 1.00) 


HAND-BOOKS. 


Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Palmer’s Science of Education, 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, « 

Contribution to the Science of Edneation, 1.25 
Putnam's Elementary Psychology, . +» 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 


20 


Elementary Instruction, . 120 
Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1.00 


Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 2 

Method of Teaching, e 
White’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. + 
Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 


1.00 
60 


Any of these 


present subscriber of the Fournal of Education who W! 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 
All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


volumes will be sent absolutely free to “a 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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yressive methcds, promises to meet the general 
favor of the public as state superintendent. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Board of Education of Vicksburg have 
added to the high school curriculum a preparatory 
collegiate class, 


MICHIGAN, 


Prof. E. L. Griffith of Saranac has been en- 
gaged as priacipal of the Hart schools, 


MARYLAND. 


Prof. John E. Bushnell, who occupies the chair 
of mental philosophy at Kee Mar College Hagers- 
town, delivered an address on the ‘* Philosophy of 
Edueation’’ at the Philosophical Congress of the 
Columbian Exposition. 


MICHIGAN. 


W. M. Andrus of Eik Rapids will superintend 
the Petoskey schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


State Superintendent D. L. Kiehle surrenders 
his position on September 1, to take the chair of 
pedsgogy in the S ate University. 

The st. Paul High and Manual Training School 
is most foriunate in securing as ite principal A. 
Smith, who hag resigned his position as superinten- 
dent of schools at Sedalia, Missouri. 

NEW JEESEY. 

Superintendent McAndrews of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
succeeds Prin. E. C. Sherman at Sonth Orange. 
Principal Sherman takes a place with E. L. Kel- 


loge & Co, the educational publishers of New 
York City. 

Mis L F. Talbot, a recent graduate of the 
Albany Normal, who has been teaching in Has- 
brouck Institute in Jersey City during the past 
year, has been elected vice-priccipal of the Hobo- 
ken High School, at $1,200. 

Mrs. A. J. Allen, principal of the Secaucus Pab- 
lic School, becomes assistant in the Hoboken High 
School. 

Dr. Addison B. Poland, our state superintend- 
ent, has been spending his vacation in Europe. 

Mr. Van Horne has been elected principal at 
Belvidere. Superintendent Deremer of Atlantic 
City has bad his salary raived to $2,000. 

Prin. G. W. Gamble of Woodbridge remains 
another year with increase of salary. 

Miee Margaret Morrison of Geneva, N. Y., takes 
charge of the high school department at Wood- 
bridge during the coming year. 

Miss Carrie E. Ward of Evan’s Mills, N. Y., 
goes to South Ocange to take charge of the Gram- 
mar department there. 

Saperintendent Waters remains at West Hobo- 
ken with an iccrease of salary. His trustees have 
an appropriation of $40 000 to build a new school 
boiiding. School Director John R-id of Hoboken 
has been re-elected without opposition. We need 
more men of the intelligence and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Reid opon our school boards. 

School D.rectors E. 8. Cowles and W. H. Beach 
of -lersey City have been makiog a carefal s udy 
of educational exhibits at Cnicago, and express 
great eatisfaction at the Ja:sey City display. 

The state superintendent’» report shows that 
during the past school year $3,964,677 25 was ex- 
pended on the public schools, The total nuober 
of echool age was 405 222, Of these, 213 254 
were enrolled pupils duriog the year The aver- 
age salary per mcnth paid female teachers in coun- 
try schools was $43 54. 

The citizens of Belvidere have voted to appro- 
priate $450 for free text- books in the public echools. 
NEW YORK. 

Governor Flower addressed the New York state 
state teachers’ picnic at Sammit, Schoharie County. 
Ia the course of his remarks the Governor said : 


‘' Lf the infiaenos of education is tomake men and 
women less patriotic, to cause them to take any 
lees interest in public affairs or to ebirk any re- 
sponsibility of citizenship, then the state is wasting 
its money in its liberal efforts to afford proper in- 
struction for its youth. ‘The educational system of 
oor state has attained a remarkable development. 
Twenty six million dollars, all told, were spent for 
educational purposes last year. This is more than 
is expended in any other state in the Union. Of 
this amount, $19,000,000 were expended {or com- 
mon schools and $7,000,000 for the education far- 
nished by academies, colleges, universities, and 
technical and professional schools; $15,000,000 
were raised by local and state texation, and more 
than half of all our state tax daring the past two 


A STOREHOUSE OF INFORMATION. This is 
an age of Encyclopedias, and their value is not to 
be questioned, but the averags person is far too busy 
to spend time in poring over encyclopedias, and 
will consult a dictionary a hundred times to an en- 
cyclopedia once. Nor will much be lost either, if 
the dictionary is WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY which contains a wealth of informa- 
tion making it really an encyclopedia, condensed 
it ia trne, bat all the more valuable for that very 
reason, 

Ia fact, the INTERNATIONAL shonld be consid- 
ered @ necessity in every family (though the style 
in which it is presented makes it a loxary as well), 
and a saving of three cents a day for a year will 
provide more than enough money to purchase it. 
The publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., cheerfally send free a prospectus 
containing specimen pages, which in iteelf is well 
worth a carefal reading. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


4 Ithas morethan three times 
| |) the strength of Cocoa mixed 
i with Starch, Arrowroot or 
th, Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


years was for echool purposes. We paid last year 
nearly $12 000,000 in wages to common school 
teachers.”’ 

Barney Whitney has been engaged as superio- 
tendent of the Ogdensburg schools for another 
term of three years. 

Miss Chrissey Stebbins, for seven years precep- 
tress at Walton, has accepted the position of in- 
structor in history and literature in the Cooperstown 
schools. 

The following principals will have charge of the 
Castile schools: Principal, George H. Stratton; 
preceptress, Mies Minnie E. Hoagland; grammar 
department, Mrs. Libbey E Stratton; intermedi- 
ate, Mre. Jalia P. Norris; primary, Miss Mary 


F. Warren. 

Jamestown schools will be superintended by 
Rovillas R. Rogers. This city employs a corps of 
ninety teachers. 

J J. Hall, of Hurleyville, has been engaged as 
principal of the Roscoe School. — 

Prof. C. L. Reason recently died at New York 
City. He is one of the oldest public schoo! teachers 
in that city in point of service, having for thirty 
years held the same principalehip. 


OHIO. 


Superintendent D-aper of Cleveland has been 
useing the system of promotion according to ability, 
instead of examination tests, with great success 

The Ashland Teachers’ [ostitute had a large at- 
tendance, and a program that instructed and en- 
tertained. 

Prof. S. K. Smith, of the Waverly High 
Sckool, has been elected superintendent of the 
Bainbridge public echools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


This etate makes a showing of a very liberal 
public school policy in these statistics: The state 
school appropriation made by the last legislature 
was $5,379 618. This exceeds any previous ap- 
propriation by over $3 O00 000. the figures for the 
year 1891 baving been $2 289859, This great 
sum must be divided among 2 358 districts ia the 
state, representing 23,435 schools, with the cost of 
tuition computed at $7766 657, and in Philadel- 
phia where there are 2,783 schools maintained at 
« cost of $1 738,637. The nomber of pupils is 
given by the Jane returns as 977,528 for the state, 
and 114,088 for the city. 


TEXAS 


Prof. F. L. Johnston has been elected to the 
principalahip at Woodville. 


WISCONSIN, 


Supt. C. P. Cary of Fairbury, Neb., is about to 
take charge of the department of the science and 
art of teaching in the State Normal School at 
Milwaukee. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Portland is about to introduce manual training 
into her public schools, having engaged Mr. R. 
Schuerch, a vative of Switzerland, as teacher. 

The following appointments to priuvcipalships 
have bsen made: QO. R. Cook of Bridgeton, at 
Braintree, Mars.; L. A. Ross, at Gailford High 
School; Prof. L. W. Taylor, at Calais; Thomas 
S. Barr, of Patten, at Oldtown High School. 

The recent teachers’ convention at Lewiston was 
addressed by State Superiatendent Luce, Prof. 
F, C. Chapman, Sapt. L. T. McKenney, of Mass. 

The four days’ session of Piscatsqais Teachers’ 
Association was a great succees in every feature 
About 200 teachers were in attendance. 

Ernest W. Small, of Bradford, bas been en 
gaged as principal of Monmouth Academy. 

Mise Harriet Whi'e, formerly astistaat in 
Lincoln Academy, N-weastle, has been elected an 
inet-uctor in Clark University, At an a, Georgie. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 


4 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, 


Berwick Academy, at South Berwick, is to be 
congratulated on its handsome new $50 (00 build- 
ing, which will be ready for occupancy this year, 
- gift of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg of New 

ork. 

Mr. Geo. L. Mildram of West Branch has been 
engaged as principal of the Lancey street school, 
Pittsfield. 

C. F. Leadbotter, a graduate of Colby, has 
been elected sub-master in the Waterville High 
School. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Three new teachers for the State Normal School 
have been appointed for the ensuing year. They 
are as follows: John A. Avery, of Hartford, Ct., 
mathematics and physical science; Miss 
L. Hacker, natural history and sciences; Miss L 
Harvey, of Kansas, English literature ard 
language. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John E. Borke of Waterville, Me., was elected 
superintendent of the Mariboro schools at a salary 
of $1,800. 

The Hopkins Academy of Hadley has issued a 
neat catalogue, giving a bistory of the institution 
from its founding in 1667 ap to the present time, 
together with cuts of the old academy which was 
burnt in 1860, and an outline of the methods and 
courses of the institution. 

S. A. Johnson, principal of the Center Grammar 
School, Everett, has resigned to accept the position 
of priocipal of the Prescott Grammar School of 
Somerville, at a salary of $1,800 per annom. 

The Westfield Normal School has taken an ad- 
vanced etep and will hereafter offer a course of 
professional training exclasively for college gradu- 
ates. The high rank of the school is a guarantee 
that this course will be of great advantage to the 
student world as well as to school boards desiring 
trained principals and superintendents. 

The Old South School Association will hold its 
annual reunion at Marshfield, Aug. 31. There 
are ninety members of the Assacciation scattered 
over the Commonwealth. This school is the suc- 
cessor of the pioneer public school in the United 
States. 

The West Gardiner committee have made these 
appointments: For superintendent, Louis P. 
Nash, of Hingham; for high school principal, 
Henry H. Folsom, of Dover, N. H. 

Mr. Stanley Edwards Johnson, late principal of 
the high school at Eastport, Me., has been elec ed 
peincipal of the high school at Nantucket. 
Johnson not only possesses an educational name, 
but is a well-known writer and author. 

New Salem Academy alumini recently celebrated 
that institution’s 102d anniversary in a 20th ro- 
anion. The interest of the day was heighten+d 
by having present alumioi from California, who 
dated their school days back to 1845. : 

The North Adams school committee has selected 
for superintendent of schools Mrs. Ja'tia M Dewey, 


Lowell. 


Mr. Andrews, of Waverland, has been engaged 
as principal of the Hopkinion High School. 

The Warren School Committee will introduce 
drawing into the public schools, and have made an 
appropriation for that purpose, appointing Miss 
Ida S. Allen as teacher. 

L A. Crocker of Brews‘er has been appointed 
to the Bridgewater high echool principalship wit' 
Miss Grace Savage as assistant. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Miss Louisa M. Hill will fill the vacancy in the 
principalship of the Kast Street School, Providener, 
caused by the resignation of Mies Marion Blivin. 

John W. Buck of Warren has been appointed to 
the principalehip of the Webster High Schwol. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don’t 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 
Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in azy of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 

the price was $2.25. 

The publishers’ price 

is now $1.64, postpaid. 
For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
ges for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 


TWO the Journal of Education will secure a 


year’s subscriptien free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Nathan G. Kingsley has accepted the appoint- 
ment of grammar master at Providence at a salary 
of $2 000. 


CONNECTICUT, 


South Coventry schools will have as principal 
C. W. Noyes of Lebanon. 

Mr. Harmon B. Niver. Jate principal of the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Military will be 
the principal of the Greenville schools. 

Professor Lillie of Manchester will have the 
principalship of the Union School of East Hartford. 

Robert E. Olmsted has been engazed to teach 
the higher department in the Burnside School. 

M'ss Gerard has been appointed teacher in the 
ee School, New Britain, to succeed Miss Annie 

Mies Jennings of Norwalk is the new teacher 
for Straiford taking the place of Mies Jessie Lyon. 

C. Winfield Noyes, member of the class of ’93, 
Willimantic Normal School, has been engaged to 
teach the grammar department in district No. 1, 
Coventry. 

The Harwinton School Board has appointed the 
following teachers: District No 1, Mary Wilson; 
No. 5, Helena M. Coe; No. 6, Susie Martin; No. 
7, Lulu Pratt; No. 8, Lizzie Elliott; No. 10, 
Maggie Goodwin; No. 11, Ada Brown; No. 12, 
Alena Page. 

Mises Hattie Lyman has sccepted a position as 
teacher in a school in Wolcott for the coming 
echool year. 

S. N. Brainard, who has been principal of the 
schoo's at East Hampton for the past year, has re- 
signed and accepted a more lucrative position as 
principal of the Second North District School in 
Kast Hartford, where he has been engaged for the 
coming year. 

Miss Pauline Stahle has been engaged to teach 
the Lotteryville School for the eneving vear. 

Mies Hattie Lawton has been engaged as teacher 
at Chesbire for the ensuing year. 

Mr. F. A. Verplank, principal of the model 
school, Willimantic, goes to Manchester, N. H., 
as principal. 

Miss Grace M. Smith, Norwich Free Academy 
Normal, will teach at Erasmus Hall, Fiatbus), L. 1. 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 
\G00D SENSE 
WAIST. 


CORSET 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are PERF Waist. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at — 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out. All sizes: 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED, 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 


For a well established coilege in the West. For full 
particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a private school, in a large western city, “ a lady 
of foreign birth, with pure accent, in both French 
and German, and experienced and thorough as a 
teacher; also with bigh qualifications as teacher 
and performer in instrumental, and possibly vocal 
music.” Salary gcov, and position very desirable. 
Apply a‘ once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September, 
a single man about 25 years old, —, to teacb 
Book-keeping, Stevography,. and Telegraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased co $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


The last week in August. 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New Engiend Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £ Bureau of Education, 
Some: set 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Tn a large city in Obio, for the autumn. a lady teach- 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. 
Salary, $600. Apely to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset At., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,— National Music System. Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Rurean of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


TISERS please mentien this Journal. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
itle. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Step Ladder . sas: ° é Klein A. 8. Barnes & Co, New Vork 
The National Exposition Souvenir Farmer Chas. Wells Moulton, Buffalo $3.00 
The Legal Code of Alfred the Great . Turk Ginn & Co, Bostou 
Early Prose and Verse ‘ ° Earles Harper & Bros, New York 1 00 
A Child’s History of France . Bonar 
The Private Life of Lord Beaupré ° James 
The Memoirs of Dean Hole. Macmillan & Co, 
The Maxims and Refiections of Goethe . 
ris risell . 
The Life of Sir Richard F, Burton . Burton D. Appleton & Co, A 4 . 
Questions at Issue é Gosse 
Princeton Sketches Hall GF: Putnam 3 Sons, NY - 
Harvard Stories ° Post 1 
Heroic Happenings > Brooks 2 06 
A Literary History of Early Christianity A Cruttwell Chas. Scribner's Sons, “i 6 00 
How to Know the Wildflowers Dana 1 50 
Thomas Jefferson ° Schouler 1 00 


Dodd, Mead & Co, * 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CONN. 


State Superintendent Hine’s annual report re- 
veals the result of a thorough study of the schools 
of New Haven County. The facts as presented 
are sure todo much toward arousing the state to 
the importance of greater educational activity if 
she is to do honor to her great educator, Hon. 
Henry Baroard. 

It would be pleasant to dwell upon the excellent 
schools here and there, whose merits are great and 
obvious. In these proficiency is attained in the 
common branches, and what is infinitely more im- 
portant and satisfactory the intellectual life of the 
children is stimulated But it is those which do 
not reach a high standard of merit to which atten- 
tion is above all demanded. In too many schools, 
sometimes indeed in all the schools of a town, 
children as twelve and over do not know more 
than children at eight might easily learn. In one 
town containing six schools some remarkable re- 
sults attended the official inquiry into their con- 
dition, and it is affirmed that this instance is by 
no means an isolated or unusual one. Thirty-seven 
children over ten years of age, whose average age 
was more than twelve, and all of whom had at- 
tended public school more than six years, were ex- 
amined in some of the more rudimentary branches 
of instruction, and this is the way they did credi 
to themselves and their teachers: Ten of the 
thirty-seven did not add correctly 9 and 5; 17 and 
9; 36and 9. Twelve did not eubtract correctly 
25—8; 11—4. Tendid not mul iply correctly 7 
times 8; 6 times 7; 9 times 8; 7 times 12 Twelve 
did not divide correctly 54 by 9; 27 by 3: 19 by 
6. Thirty-five—all bot two—added incorrectly 
1-2 and 1-4;1-3 and 1-6. Thirteen blundered 
over a simple example in addition involving only 
five small numbere. Nineteen failed to multiply 
604 by 29 correctly. Fifteen could not divide 546 
by 3. Nineteen failed to give the right answer to 
this complicated problem; “ It is now ten minutes 
after ten; what time was it five minutes ago?’’ 

In English composision the results obtained 
were equally extraordinary. The thirty-seven 
scholars were asked to write a few sentences at 
dictation, and this was the product of their 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


TEACHERS have but little opportunity to invest 
their savings. Their time is so occupied and the 
requirements by their patrons are such that they 
cannot go into business circles and seek profitable 
jnvestments. The best avenue open to them is 
without doubt the Mortgage Loan. A first mort- 
gage on real estate is the be:t and safest invest- 
ment a teacher can make, There are agencies 
that are safe, where loans can be made, interest 
collected and remitted semi-annually without any 
trouble or expense to the party loaning. Of these, 
we would refer to that of C. W. Butler of Defi- 
ance, ©., whose advertisement a; pears in another 
column. Mr. Butler loans on farm property in 
northwestern Ohio, which is one of the richest 
sections in the United States. His references are 
reliable, and any business intrusted to him will be 
attended to in a satisfactory manner. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and age Hire, and stop 
A ees GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


t. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—“ You understand, Beity,’’ said the mistress, 
‘* that we are to move out of this house the first of 
next month ?”’ 

‘* Yes’m, answered Betty; ‘‘ I’ve been sweeping 
all the dirt into the registers for the past three 
weeks, mum.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
curee Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ista in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— ‘It looks as though my marriage with Miss 
Mallins will have to be postponed.’’ ‘* What’s 
the difficulty ?’’ ‘‘She got married to young Jo- 


bunka, yesterday.’’ 


Look to the lens in buying a camera. 
Witha poor lens good pictures are im- 


possible. Kodaks have the best lenses, 
hence they make the best pictures. 


Kodaks are compact, have accurate 
shutters, are carefully made and are 
always tested before being sent out. 
Kodaks are reliable. 


KODAK FILM. Our film does not tear ; 
does not frill; is evenly coated and 
has no bubbles. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


united labors: Thirty did not begin their sentences 
with capitals, Sixteen did nor begin proper names 
with capitals. Twelve did not use the capital 
‘*I.” Thirty failed to use the interrogation point 
correctly. Twenty-eight did not use the period. 
Thirty-two did not employ the apostrophe with 
the possessive case. Then these precocious 
youngsters were set to spell such difficult words as 
“cents,” “ comb,” ‘sugar,’ eyes,” 
collar,”’ goes,’ today,’ ” and “‘such,”’ 
and out of a possible 370, these were 248 errors. 
Not more than five papers exhibited penmanship 
which was tolerable. 

Bat when the same test came to be applied to 
another school, where the children averaged not 
twelve years in age, but eight years and seven 
months, and had been in attendance at school two 
years and a half at the most, instead of five or six 
years, some altogether different results were se- 
cured. There were forty scholars in this school, 
and they all added correctly the sums set to the 


looked with contempt. 


schools in town number one. All but three | 
tracted correctly, all but four multiplied accurately 
and all but five divided right, while every one per- 
formed the example in fractions which had floored 
thirty-five of the thirty-seven children in the first 
instance. Ali began their sentences and proper 
names with capitals, all employed the capital 
all but ten used the interrogation mark correctly, 
and all knew the use of the apostrophe and period. 
Upon the example: ‘‘ It is now ten minutes past 
ten; what time was it five minutes ago ? they 
The result in this case is 
due to good teacMing. The contrast is between 
children at twelve who have not gained the ele: 
ments of a common school education and children 
who are eight years and seven months and have se- 
cured this education. 

In many instances a child of twelve is unable to 
read any ordinary book or paper intelligently, and 
the reason is not far to fiod. In most schools the 
scholars are not allowed to read more than the 
few paragraphs set for a reading leeson, are not en- 
couraged and incited to read at home or in school 
upon subjects which they are etuaying or are inter- 
ested in, and in very few cases are directed in their 
reading. It is not remarkable that the children 
who had been subjected to such conditions could 
not name any book that they had read, while, on 
the other band, the forty children averaging eight 
years and seven months already referred to have 
read in a single year the following books in school 
time: Pratt’s United States history; Eggleston’s 
History; Greek Heroes; Fables and Folk Sto- 


ries; Fairy Tales; Little Folks of Ocher Lands; 
Seaside and Wayside (two vols.) ; Selections from 
Pilgrims and Paritans; Grandfather Stories ; Sto- 
ries of Hercic Deeds; Normal Readers III. and 
1V.; Shaler’s Geology; King’s Geographical 
Reader; Old Mother Earth; Whittier’s Snow- 
bound, Barefoot Boy, Nanhaught, The Deacon; 
In School Days; Irving’s Sketch Book and His- 
tory of New York; Kingsley’s Greek Heroes and 
Water Babies; Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Leun- 
fal; Longfeilow’s Hiawatha, and Mrs. Burnett’s 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, Little St. Elizabeth, and 
Kditha’s Burglar. 

If the teacher is competent, earnest, and inter- 
ested, and is supported in her endeavors to promote 
the work of her school by intelligent authorities, 
the basis of good elementary education is laid in a 
comparatively short time. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become tts 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WHERE FLESH IS NEEDED 
and the system's 
weakened, you 
should take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden 
Medi iscoy- 

NN” ery. After “the 
Grip,” for in- 
stance, or in con- 

valescence from 
pneumonia, fe- 
vers, and other 
wasting diseases, 
nothing can 
equal it as an ap- 
petizing, restora- 

tive tonic to 

bring back health and vigor. For pale, puny, 
pom children, it does wonders. 
builds - both their flesh and their strength, 
thoroughly purifies the blood, and makes 
effective every natural means of cleansing, 
repairing, and nourishing the system. 

it starts the torpid liver into healthy ac. 
tion and promotes all the bodily functions. 

For the most stubborn Scrofulous, Skin, 
and Scalp Diseases, Dyspepsia, Biliousness) 
and kindred ailments, the ‘ Discovery” js 
the only remedy that’s guaranteed. “If it 
doesn’t benefit or cure, you have your money 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among the special features of Harper’s Mag.- 
zine for September are the articles on ‘‘A Genera, 
Election in England,’ by R. H. Davis; ‘“‘ Edward 
Emerson Barnard’? of the Lick Observatory, Cal,, 
by S. W. Burnham; ‘‘An Albert Diirer Town” 
—Rocamadour, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell; 
‘* Letters of James Russell Lowell,’’ by Charles 
Eliot Norton; ‘“ Texes,’’ by Ex Senator Samuel 
Bell Maxey; ‘‘ Down Love Lane,’’ by Thomas A, 
Janvier; Riders of Egypt,” by Col. T. A. 
Dodge, U.S. A. “The Diplomacy and Law of 
the Isthmian Canals,’’ by Sidney Webster; ‘A 
Gentleman of the Royal Guard,’’ by William Mc- 
Leppan. Wm. Biack’a The Handsome Humes”’ 
and Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ Horace Chase”’ ara contir- 
ued. The fiction of the number also inclndes two 
short stories, ‘‘ Gabriel and the Lost Millions of 
Perote,’”’? by Maurice Kingsley, and ‘‘ The Gen- 
eral’s Sword,’’ by Robert C. V. Meyers. There 
are two poems, ‘‘ When Phyllis Laughs,’’ by John 
Hay, for which Mr. Smedley has made the full- 
page illustration that serves as a frontispiece, and 
‘* September, by Archibald Lampman. The Eidi- 
tor’s Study discusses the pessimism of Zole, woman 
in literature, aud other topics, and The Kditor’s 
Drawer is introduced by a short story by Thomas 
Nelson Page, called ‘*‘ Her Sympathetic Editor.” 
Price, $4.00 a yesr; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: Franklin Square. Harper & Brothers. 


— The August Californian ia one of the finest 
issues yet published. There are three complete 
stories: ‘‘A Smothered Fire,’ by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford; ‘* The Caverns of Ulo,’’ by Verner 


Z. Reed, the ‘* Romance of Yonosan,’”’ by John W. 


back. 


ARBOT, THE. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
ANDERSEN’S Farry TALER. 
ASTORIA. By Washington Irving. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
CuHILp's History oF ENGLAND. 
CHISTMAS STORIES. 


CRAYON PAPERS. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. 
EMERSON’S Essays. 
EMERSON’sS Essays 
FELIX Hout, By George Eliot. 


Grimm's Farry TALES. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley. 
IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté, 


KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK. 
Last Days oF Pompeu. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 


By Sir WALTER Scort. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. By Washington Irving. 


ANTIQUARY, THE. By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Washington Irving. 

By Charles Dickens. 
By Charles Dickens. 

CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Washington Irving. 

By Washington Irving. 


First Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 


GREEN MounNTAIN Boys. By Judge D. P. Thompson. 
By the Brothers Grimm. 


JOHN HALIFAX. By Dinah Mulock Craik. 


By Washington Irving. 
By Lord Lytton. 


STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Astor Library. of Standard Literature. 


CHEAP, ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE. 


Per volume, $1.00, 


holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


MILL ON THE FLOss, 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles Reade. 


Bound in half-Russia leather, marbled edges and marbled paper sides, and full gilt 
I2mo. 
Any two volumes given for ONE new subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
This edition of standard 12mos, in new and attractive style, meets the existing 
demand for popular books in suitable bindings for families and school libraries or 


THE. By George Eliot. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles DickENs. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 


PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


SALMAGUNDI. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 


SKETCH Book, THE. 
SELF HELP. 
STORIES FROM LIFE. 


OLD CuRIOSITY SHOP. 


SESAME AND LILIES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
By Charles Dickens. 

By John Bunyan. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Daniel Defoe. 
RoMOLA. By George Eliot. 
By Washington Irving. 


By Thomas Carlyle. 
By John Raskin. 
By Washington Irving. 


By Samuel Smiles. 


By Sarah K, Bolton. 


Swiss Famity RoBInson. 


TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington Irving. 
Tom Brown’s ScHooL Days. 


By Thomas Hughes. 


Tom Brown AT OxFoRD. By Thomas Haghes. 
TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES, AND SPANISH VOYAGES. W. Irving. 


TouR OF THE WORLD IN E1auty DAys. 
TwicE-ToLp TALEs. 


By Jules Verne. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAsT. By R. H. Dana. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
VoYAGE TO THE CAPE, A. By W. Clark Russell. 


WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS. 


Please note that we offer swo of these elegant volumes to any present subscriber of the 
JourNAL who sends us only ome new subscriber. The books will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

All orders must be addressed, 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wood. For out-of-door articles readers will turn 
to ‘‘Climbing Shasta,’’ by Mark S. Severance; 
** Down a Summer Stream,’’ a charming article 
on trout fishing, and ‘‘ Among the Wild Graeses,”’ 
which is provocative of a desire to loll on the 
breezy hillsides, and search out their beauties. 
‘*A Modern Hesperides,’’ by D. B. Weir, is a his- 
tory of orange and lemon culture. Professor Hol- 
den of Lick Observatory gives a thrilling account 
of fire-fizhting on Mount Hamilton, and there are 
poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox and others. 


—The Century has jast come in possession of 
one of the most unique and important historical 
documents of the age. It is a record of the daily 


life of Napoleon Bonaparte on board the English 
ship which bore him into captivity at St. Helena, 
as contained in the hitherto unpublished jsurnal of 
the secretary of the admiral in charge. The re- 
ports of many conversations held by the admiral 
with the deposed Emperor regarding his important 
campaigns are given with great fullness, and 
there is much about the bearing and the personal 
habits of Bonaparte during the voyage. The 
Memoirs of Las Cases contain the story of the 
Emperor's deportation as told by a Frenchman 
and a follower; this diary is an English gentle- 
man’s view of the same memorable journey, and of 
the impressions made by the daily contact with the 
man who had all Earope at his feet. The diary 
will be published in early numbers of The Century. 


— The Homiletic Review for August comes to 
hand with ita usual supply of good things. Prof. 
J. J. McCook of Trinity College, contributes the 
second of his articles on ‘' Practical Politics: What 
Can Clergymen Do Abont It?’’ D. S. Schaff, 
D.D., writes instractively on ‘‘The Graves of 
Egypt.’ ‘Immortality in the Light of History 
and Reason,’’ is the theme of an interesting paper 
by Rev. W. H. Isley. The Sermonic Section is 
more than usually rich in material. The Exegeti- 
cal Section has a suggestive treatment of Heb. ii. 
5-9, by Prof. William Milligan, D.D., of Aber- 
deen, one of the ablest living exegetists. Rev. J. 
Winthrop Hegeman, Ph.D. contributes another 
sociological study of London, discussing the work 
respectively of the Church Army and the Salvation 
Army. The remaining Sections have their usual 
interest. 

— Godey’s Magazine for August shows varied 
and attractive contents, both literary and artistic. 
The complete novel in the August number is by 


W. J. Henderson, splendidly illustrated by E. L. 
Darand. Eleanor E. Greatorex writes about and 
illustrates the Fiower Markets of Paris; Music at 
the Columbian Exhibition is ably treated by Her- 
bert Wilber Greene, and a pretty piece of music 
follows, with words by S. Weir Mitchell. There 
are poems by Dora Read Goodale, Georgia Allen 
Peck, Marie Frances Upton, Helen E. Smith, 
Fiavel Scott Mines and others, and the depart- 
ments including Godey’s famous fashions are bet- 
ter than ever. The two water color portraits are 
of Mrs. Horatio O. Stone and Mrs. Archibald 
Valentine of Chicago. 


— The subject for discussion by the Idler’s Clab 
in the August Idler is “ Tipping,’? Thia eubjact 
is treated by Joseph Hatton Giuseppe of the Café 


Doney, at Florence, Robert Barr, and others. 
Joseph Hatton considers it an art, and discourses 
concerning the etbics of tipping. He believes the 
custom will die ont with human nature. Giuseppe 
and others relate their experiences in the reception 
of tips, and give opinions of Americans, of Scotch- 
men, and millionaires, while Robert Barr gives the 
straight tip, and states that in his opinion, the 
Chicago Exhibition, attracting as it does so many 
incurable tippers from Europe, will cause the 
disease to take firm root in the United States, and 
entail years of suffering hereafter. New York: 
S.S. McClure, Limited. Terms, $3 00 a year. 


— In the last issue of the American Naturalist 
Clarence B. Moore tells of the results of his explo- 


rations among the hitherto unopened shell heaps 
of Fiorida. Bashford Bean gives his notes on the 
Marine Laboratories of Europe, and G. E. Beecher 
and E. M. Hashbrouck write of the structures of 
the Brachiopoda and the g+nus Megascops. Be- 
sides these extended illustrated articles, there are 
the usual discussions of current literature, and 
notes upon many special subjects into which the 
study of nature is divided. Philadelphia: The 
American Naturalist. $4.00 a year. 


— The midsummer number of Romance presents 
the usual unusual array of short stories, grave and 


gay, blood curdling, mirth provoking, by Maurice 
Jokai, The Dachess, Gay de Maupassant, Henri 
Gréville, Frank Valesh, and others leas generally 
known by their previous work. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for September; terms, $3 50 

year. New York: Cassell Pub Co. 
he Chautauquan, for September; terms, $2 00. 

Meaaville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Uur Day, for August; terms, $2.50 a year. Boston: 
Our Day Pub Co. ‘ 

Godey’s for September; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 21 Park Row. 

Lend a Hand, for August; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: Stilman J. Smith 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine, for Septem- 
ber; terms, $2.50 a year. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. 
Worthington Co. 

The Forum, for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The forum Co. 

The Treasury, for September; terms, $2 50 a year. 
New York: E. KB. Treat. 

St Nicholas, for September; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Arena, for September; terms, $5.00 a year 
Boston: Arena Pub. Co. 

The Californian Illustrated Magazine, for Septem- 
ber; terms, $3 00a year. San Francisco: The Cali- 
fornian Pub Co. 


Educational Institutions. 


A NEW DEPARTURE, 


The Chautauqua School of Shorthand 


and Private Secretary Training. 
Furnishes through instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting, and makes a Specialty of fitting youn 
ple for superior positions as PRIVATE SECRE- 
ARIES. Mention this paper, Circular free, 
Prof. W. D. BRIDGE, Boston, Mass. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern 'anguages, Music, Elocution and Art. Fac 
ulty of Twenty two Members. Large Campus. Com 
modious Buildings. Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty ninth vear. 

Terms, 8200 per WVear. 


Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEEK, P8.D., Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, 


HOUGHTON. Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Sbop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing, and Fiel Seer 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


Union Institute, 
(open through the year), 

162 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
Third and Fourth Floors. 
Art, Music, Languages, Literature, etc. 
Large staff of competent Instructors. 
Pupils begin at any time. 


Art sale in interest of the schoo! open daily. 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, | 
M 8. DEVEREUX, ") Managers 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. "Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both | SEXES. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypzs, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
te) For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDREN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
@. GreEnovan, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FirrH AvENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Teachers Wanted. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
100 SONGS fora 2 ot, stamp, Home & YOuTE, Oadis,O, 


St. Louis, Mo. 17TH YEAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
TE ACHERS often become anxions if August fiods them unengaged Experience has taught us that 
5 more positions are filled the last two weeks of August than in any other fortnight of the 
year. In fact we are so sure to have calls, sudden and imperative, that we have learned to keep back 
-ome of the teachers we are SUPPLIED places. In years past we have frequently supplied remark- 
surest of in order to fill these ably good teachers just as school was opening, and we shall 
doubtless do so this year. Not all positions are filled early by any means One May we were asked to sup- 
ply a Teacher of Music at Saratoga Springs, $1000. The AT THE LAST late of Concord, N. q 
right man didn’t register till July 27,—David M. Kelsey, We telegraphed the board 
to see if the place was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come on, and he was elected, within one 
week irom the time he registered. We think we know a good fit when we see it. and itisa MOMENT 
matter of pride with us not so much to fill the p’ace as to fill it with just the right man. If 
we can’t find the right teachers we do not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course we can fil! fairly 
well as they come to us, but every year more and more d flicult combinations of qualifications are called 
TRY US for, so tbat we are obliged to reply: **If you really must have all those things we cannot at 
s present supply you.” But we keep on the watch, and once in a while just that teacher 
happens to register. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6&), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Smith’s Mills, N. Y., August 23, 1893. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT,— 
Dear Friend : 


During my four years’ mem- 
bership in your agency I have had my salary advanced from 
$28 per month to $950 per year, due mainly to your valuable 
assistance. You have pleased me every time. Thanking you 
for your past favors, and trusting that I shall be able to merit 
your confidence in the future, 

I remain yours truly, FRED. C. BALL. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion showd register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau before, engaged jive of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received. 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If you wish a prompt election to a desirable position, 


register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 1201 pee h. 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, (| Chicago, Ill. | Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


K E R & 4 U 0 0 Ni GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,600. 


pend on results, 
0 
Union School Bureaw { kmerican'Schoot Bureau, | 2 W. lth St, New York. 


’ 262 Wabarh Avenue, Chicago, differs 
S. R. WINCHELL $ TEACHERS AGENCY, materialiy from others. It seeks the cooper- 
ation of those who employ teachers It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers. It seeks 
after and solicits the enrolime t of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, and principa:s, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency as a directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
eancies, por ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position throuzh the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enroliment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an increased y, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


Journal oF Eoucarion. 
Four Months from Sept 1, ’93, to January 1, ’94, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


In order to introduce the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon to teachers not now 
taking the paper, we make the above special offer, believing that at the end 
of the four months they will become permanent subscribers. 

Any subscriber sending us five ‘trial trips” at 50 cts. each, will receive 
six months credit on their own subscription to, the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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[THE ALBANY [TEACHERS AGE. 
es- Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
ler Te — of New England Colleges and Normal Schools, 5 
if Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Eastern Teachers Avenc 
SENCY. 
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JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 8. 


ISUPLEE’S 


HE STUDENT'S 


A. L. MAYHEW, 


MYTHOLOGY, | 
ON WORDS 


n Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
avd Questions for Fxamination, oy 
Prof 8UPLE« Trench * Ou the Study 0 
Words,” originally in lectures, was but poorly a4 
ted for use as a text book. The editor has long e- 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume The advantages claimed for it 
over all other editions are self evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. Net price, 31.00. 

Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St., N. Y. 


Author of *“* White’s Classical Literature,”’ etc. 
Arranged for the Use Of Schools and Academies. 
The Stud -nt's Mythology is a practical work, prepared 

by an exp-ri -nced teacher, and designed for pupils who 
have not yet entered, or who, like the greater number of 
those attending our schools and academies are likely to 
enter, upon a regular classical course. NV w revised edi- 
tion, printed from new plates now ready. A handsome 
12mo volume. 315 pages, cloth, 1.25. Copies 
gent post paid for examina'ion,with view to introduc- 
tion In school or coliege, for 75 cents. 

A. C. ABMSTRONG & SOS, 61 East Tenth St., N, Y. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


¢@™ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, author of 
New Arithmetic.’ 12mo. Cloth. ix. +216 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hoparr B. JAcons and 
Avueusta L Brower. No. 7: Light and shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 
Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invit-d. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East {4th St., New York. 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Suggestions for Color Teaching. J 

This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 7 ; . 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature fac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 

Price, One Dollar. 

For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and 

Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Revived by | Foreigner’s Manual. 


Part 25 cts. Complete, $1.25. 


PREPARED FOR PURPOSE OF TRACHING 
(BY NATURAL MRTHOD) ENGLISH TO 
CLASSES OF FOREIGNERS, English only be 
ing used throughout. 


WwW. B. HARISON, 
School Specialties. 59 Fifth Ave. 


New Work. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications o Beary Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Oo., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Jauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books ip 
che and at lowest pri- 
3 e8 on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer. Publisher, a eign 

144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— P' BLISsH —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER-ON’S Histories. 
THUMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Knunglish Classies, Witn Aints on 
Puvuctuation aod Parsing. By mail, 30 cents 
(Ready August 15.) 

Common Works Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 

J48. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN WOODS. 


A Book on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans 
verse, radial, and tangential 
views of the grain (see fig. 
a, b, c) with full text. 

8S: nd for circulars. 

BR. B. BOUGH, 
Lowviille, 


646 Washington St, Boston. 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

Your Hundred Students. 

Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 

sar” Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremout and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
A Reader for the Higher 
Grades of Schools, 
By WituiamM M. ‘THAYER Wich Lotredaction by Albert G Boyden, Principal of State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

This book is illustrated by inspiring anecdotes from the lives of successful men and women. The 
young peed inspiration ° Great men and women represent great things.’’ * By studying their lives the 
— catches the incitement of the principles and the cause which they represent, aud 1s stimulated to 
nobier purp ose.”’ 

For ciicular and price for introduction address A.M. THAYER & CO. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

B Normal School of G 

oston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
SCHOOL PENS 
a VI of 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889. 


READY EARLY IN SEPT.: 


‘Chalk Marks 
ror rue Blackboard. 


Drawn by D R. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauver. 

May be used for obj:et lesson numbers, language 
aud busy work, or as drawing cards. 


LONDON. 


ERRY & ay Est, 1824, 


Largest ald Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
38 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cine‘nnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Sole Agents, 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Rt. Roston 


EGISTER with the 
NEW RNG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It 


By HrkaM ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It wil 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
— on teaching, management, and discipline, 
wn from your long, varied, and successful experi 
ence as a teacher Addreas 
NEW ENGLAND PUB CO., 8 Somersot St.. Boston, 


| 
WORLD'S FAIR 
Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 


of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs, of the thirty great 
nations. Among other countriesTepresented are: 


America, Austria, Russia, 
England. B-igium, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Scotlant, Sweden, 
Holland, Treland. Turkey, 
China, Spain, Mexico, 
Japan. Greece, P 

United States of Brazil, 

Argentine Republic, 

Switzerland, 


Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing en- 
graviogs of the National Fiags of each country in 
five colors, Notwithstanding the cost of getting up 
this book, we have decided to give it an immense 


sale by making the price only 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. cts. ! 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington 8t., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


DAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SONCS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By G. F. JUNKERMANN, Supt. of Music in Cincin- 
pati Public Schools. intwo Parts. Price of each 
Part, 10 cents. 

FIRST YEARS IN SONC LAND. 

By Gro F. Root. The most simple, progressive, 
and complete elementary system of Music for Day 
Schools ever published. Price, 50 cents. 

DAINTY SONCS FOR LITTLE LADS 

AND LASSES. 

For use in the Kindergarten, School. and Home. By 
JAM¥S R. MURRAY. A brig"t little book of songs 
for little singers, with good words and taking 
music, on subjects especially interesti: g to little 
folks. Price, 36 cents. 


JUVENILE CLASS AND CONCERT. 

For Vewes People’s Singing Classes and Day Schools. 
By H. H. MCGRANAHAN and W. A. LAFFFRTY. A 
book by experienced and practical teachers, con- 
taining a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, and a large variety of new and choice 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
Glees Price, $1.00. 


REPERTOIRE. 

A collection of high grade Songs, selected, composed 
and arranged by Dr GrorGE F. Root. Consistirg 
of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Part Songs, 
Choruses, Hymns, and Anthems, for the use ot 
High Schools. advanced Singing Classes, and 
Choral Societies. Price, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


STANDARD WORKS IN SETS. 


You will never have a better opportunity of securing these standard authors. 


We 


Seel sure from our past experience that these books will give abundant satisfaction. 


Fifteen volumes, hand- 
1¢ ens, somely bound in cloth, 
printed on good paper. 
Price, $15. 
Given for FOUR mew subscribers, or TWO new 
subscribers and $2.50 adadttional, 


This is one of the finest sets for the money in 
the market. Don't miss the opportunity of se- 
curing it. 


THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


An elegant set in ten volumes; fully illustrated. 

Thackeray is such an interesting and elegant 
writer that these books should be foend in every 
teacher’s library. 

Our price is only $6.00, given for FOUR new 
subscribers. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six volumes ; handsome cloth binding ; good 
paper; excellent print. 

Our pee is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers, 


IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In six volumes; handsomely bound in cloth. 
“Every American should own these books.” 

Our price is only $600, or given for THREE 
new subscribers. 


SEND IN YOUR 


Twelve volumes ; fully illus- 
trated. This is an elegant 
edition, printed on good 


Scott. 
paper in clear type; beauti- 


fully bound in cloth, rich dark color. 

Our price is only $9.00, or given for FOUR 
new subscribers, or TWO new subscribers and $2.00 
additional. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Ab- 
dication of James II., 1688. Six volumes. 12mo- 
Price, $6.00. 

This set given for TWO new names, or ONE new 
name and 75 cts. additional, 

This is the standard edition, with the author’s 
last corrections and improvements, to which is 
pretixed a short account of his liife, written by 
himself, 

A more liberal offer has not been made. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


From the accession of James II. By THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. New edition; to which 
is added a complete index of the whole work. 
Five volumes ; 12mo. Price, $5.00. 

Given jor only TWO mew subscribers, or ONE new 
subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 


CLUBS AT ONCE. 


N. B.—Our offers are based upon ew subscriptions to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
at $2.50 each. (One’s own subscription does not count.) 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


8 Somerset St., Boston 
| 


\  X SONS Elegant Designs .°. 


Superior Workmanship .°. 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


Established in 1851. 
Great 


Durability .°. Easy Terms. 


Catalogues and full information. 


170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Journal Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol. { Whole No. 938 


}weekls. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THORSDAY, AUG 31, 1893 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[August 15, 1893,] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Reduce the fraction 34{4 to its lowest terms. 

2. Define exact divisor. Find two exact divisors of 3%. 

3. I sow 11 bu. 2 pk. 4 qt. of wheat, and raise there- 
from 215 bu. 2 qt.. how much is the average yield per 
bushel of seed ? 

4. A certain number is composed of five prime factors, 
two of which are equal and whose product is 9,409, and 
the product of the other three is 105. Find all the prime 
factors. 

5. C and D together own 921 acres of land, of which 
C owns 420 acres. (a) C’s land equals what fractional 
part of D's? (6) D’s land is what per cent of the whole? 

6. What fractional part of a mile is 3 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 
6 in. ? 

7. A merchant closed out a stock of cloaks for $311.04, 
at a loss of 28%. Require the loss by the transaction. 

8. A commission merchant sold 1,014 bushels of oats, 
at 41 cents per bashel, paid $33.74 freight charges, and 
retained 34% commission. How much should he remit 
to the consigner ? 

9. If adealer buys stoves at a discount of 22% from 
list price, and sells them at list price, what is his per cent 
of gross profit on the investment ? 

10. If the interest is $12.57, the time 8 mo. 2 da., and 
the rate per annum 54%, what is the principal ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Is the North Pole in sunlight, or is it in darkness, 
December 22? Give reason for your answer. 

2 (a) In what direction is London from the North 
Pole? (6) What is the situation of all places whose true 
time agrees with that of New York City ? 


3. What is a sea as distinguished from an ocean ? 

4, (a) If a person should sail due west from the Sand- 
wich Islands, at what Asiatic country would he arrive? 
(6) If he should sail due east from the same islands, at 
what country in North America would he arrive? 

5. (a) Where is Iceland? () In which zone does it 
mostly lie? (c) In which hemisphere ? 

6. (a) What mountain system in the eastern part of 
the United States? (b) Name five of the ranges which 
belong to this system. 

7. (a) Name the southern cape of Nova Scotia. (5) 
What water partially separates Nova Scotia from New 
Brunswick ? 

8. In traveling from New York city to Omaha by 
direct line, through what states would you pass ? 

9. (a) Name the four important rivers which rise in 
the Alps. (6) State into what each flows. 

10. By what natural water-way would you sail from 
Oswego to St. Louis? Name all the waters on which 
you would sail in going by natural water-way from St. 
Louis to Oswego. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1, State two objects of town meeting. 

2. How may a collector of taxes enforee their pay- 
ment ? 

3. (a) When are county officers chosen? (b) Name 
the county officer elected for the longest term. (c) Name 
the county officer elected for the shortest term. (d) Give 
length of term of each of these. 

4 What officers compose the state board of canvassers? 

5. What authority districts the state into (a) senate dis- 
tricts? (b) Assembly districts in counties having more 
than one assembly man ? 

3. What authority is there for saying that the people 
are the source of power in the national government ? 

7. Does the United States Constitution establish justice 
between individuals, or between states, or between both 
individuals and states? Explain your answer. 

8. Distinguish between administrative officers and ap- 
pointive officers in the state government. 
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DRAWING. 


1. Define drawing. 

2. (a) What should be the character of lines used to 
represent sharp edges? (b) What should be the char- 
acter of lines used to represent dull edges ? 

8. (a) Does the circle represent the solid boly known 
asasphere? (Intypeform.) (4) Why? (c) Illustrate. 

4. Upon what three type solids may all study of form 
be based ? 

5. Draw two equilateral triangles within a circle (ra- 
dius 1”), that you may have six equal spaces on the cir- 
cumference. 

6. (a) Draw to represent a border design of six squares 
on inch in diameter, placed on their diagonals and over- 
lapping half. (0) Half tint the back ground. 

7. (a) Draw to represent an ink bottle, using circular 
plinth as base, diameter 1}”, altitude 3”, upper edge of 
plinth level with the eye. (b) Place vertical shade lines 
to indicate curved surface. 

8. (a) Draw to represent a square prism in a hori- 
zontal position, from left to right, front and top in view. 
(6) Repeat and modify to represent a plain table. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Describe the process by which nature repairs a 
broken bone. 

2. Which way does the blood flow, toward the hand or 
shoulder, in (a) the arteries of the arm? (5) The veins 
of the arm ? 

3. What are condiments? Name three in common 
use. 

4. How is the brain protected from jars produced by 
running or walking ? 

5. Through what organ do the lungs communicate 
directly with the external air ? 

6. Give the technical name specially applied to the 
nerve (a) of sight; (5) of hearing; (c) of smell; (d) of 
taste. 

7. How does alcohol affect the blood ? 

8. State three cautions to be observed in the care of 
the eye. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Name three explorers who made discoveries under 
the auspices of the English government. 

2. State briefly the main features of the battle of 
Chattanooga. 

3. For what is each of the following places noted : 
(a) Fort Frontenac; (+) St. Augustine; (c) Fort Sump- 
ter? 

4. Give a brief history of the Mormons. 

5. Tell what led to the settlement of Maryland, and 
give the name of the founder of the colony. 

6. Mention two important events of the administration 
of President Hayes. 

7. What led to “ King William’s War” ? 


8. State facts in regard to each of the following : 
(a) Philip Livingston; (4) Robert E. Lee; (c) William 
H. Seward ; (d) George Bancroft; (e) Horace Greeley. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) When did Congress convene in extra session ? 
(6) Who was chosen speaker ? 

2. Why was this extra session called ? 

3. Describe briefly the loss of the “ Victoria.” 

3. Describe briefly the disaster which occurred in 
Washington June 9, in which several employees of the 
government lost their lives. 

5. What noted actor died in June ? 

6. What United States senator who was the founder 
of a great institation of learning died June 21 ? 

7. What explorer recently started on an exploration in 
the Arctic regions ? 

8. (a) What recent official act of Governor Tillman 
of South Carolina has received much discussion? (6) Of 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois ¢ 

9. What important measure recently passed the Ger- 
man Reichstag ? 

10. What question of dispute came near involving 
France aud Siam in a war ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Give two reasons for the study of methods and 
school economy. 

2. In a recitation what results may be secured by ask- 
ing questions ? 

3. How should a method used in elementary work be 
modified for use in advanced work ? 

4. How may the habit of attention in a pupil be cul- 
tivated ? 

5. In teaching reading which should be used first, print 
or script? Why? 

6. Give two reasons for the establishing of teachers’ 
training classes. 

7. What limit should the teacher put upon the number 
of studies which a pupil should take ? 

8. What should be the principal object of a reading 
lesson (a) primary ; (b) advanced ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Adventures of the Viking Crew; The Silver Question ; 
County Fairs ; Picnics. 


GRAMMAR. 


Montezuma saw his advantage, and, while he stood thus con- 
fronted with his awe-strack people, he seemed to recover all his 
former authority and confidence, as he felt himself to be still a 
king. With a calm voice easily heard ovar the silent assembly, he 
is said by the Castilian writers to have thus addressed them. 

W. H. Prescort. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 
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NoTgs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Olauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 8. In naming a clause, include only its unmodifi subject and 
unmodified predicate- 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase. 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and ite unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
aeeeieaies bales articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
ciples being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender,case. (Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used inthe active or passive voice. 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense vy. number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive or a part le after tense, 


1. Select five clauses and classify them as principal 
and subordinate. 

2. Give three modifiers of voice and state to what part 
of speech each belongs. 

3. Select two infinitives. 

4. Give syntax of the two participles in the selection. 

5. Give syntax of (a) confidence ; (b) king. 

6. Select seven words, each representing a different 
part of speech. Name the part of speech to which each 
belongs. 

7. Express the thought of the last sentence, changing 
the voice of the leading verb. 

8. Name five adjectives frequently used as pronouns 
(adjective pronouns). 

9. In a sentence illustrate the use of (a) a verbal 
noun ; (0) an abstract noun. 

10. Write a sentence containing a clause used (a) as 
object of a verb; (d) as object of a preposition. 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. \%. 2. An exact divisor of any number is a divisor 
that gives a whole number for a quotient. Answers will 
differ. 

(Ha. and $4 are exact divisors of + 

3. 18 bu. 2 pk. 4. 3K5xK7X9TXKOT. 5. (a) 149. 


(b) 54323%. 6. 125 mi. 7. $120.96. 8. $367.45. 
9. 29.8%. 10. $340. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. In darkness. Because the sun’s rays are, at that 
time, vertical to the Tropic of Capricorn and extend only 
as far north as the Arctic Circle. 

2. (a) South. (b) On the same meridian. 

3. A sea is more or less surrounded by land and is an 
arm of the greater body of water called an ocean. 

4. (a) China. (4) Mexico. 

5. (a) West of northern Europe and east of Green- 
land. (6) North Temperate. (c) Northern and western. 

6. (a) The Appalachian system. (b) Answers may 
differ. 

7. (a) Cape Sable. (6) Bay of Fundy. 

8. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Uhio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa. 


9. (a) Rhone, Rhine, Danube, Po. (5) Rhone, Medi- 
terranean, Rhine, North Sea, Danube, Black Sea, Po, 
Adriatic Sea. 

10. Lake Ontario, St. Lawrence River, Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Atlantic Ocean, Florida Strait, Galf of Mexico, 
and Mississippi River. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. To elect town officers, to vote taxes, and to decide 
upon measures to be carried out in the year to follow. 

2. He may seize personal property of the delinquent 
sufficient to pay the tax with costs of collection, and sell 
the same at auction. 

3. (a) At the general election in November. (4) County 
Judge, Surrogate. (¢) Justice of Sessions. (d) The for- 
mer, six years; the latter, one year. 

4. Secretary of state, comptroller, state treasurer, 
attorney-general, aud state engineer and surveyor. 

5. (a) The state legislature. (4) The board of super- 
visors in counties having more than one assemblyman. 

6. The preamble to the Constitution. 

7. Between individuals and between states. When a 
dispute arises between two states the Supreme Court is 
empowered by the Constitution to decide between them. 
If citizens of different states have cause for litigation, the 
same authority makes it a matter for the United States 
Court. 

8. The administrative officers are elected by the people 
to assist the governor in administering the laws. The 
appointive officers are appointed by the governor for the 
same purpose. 

DRAWING 

1. The art of representing objects by means of lines 
and shades, to show their actual form or appearance. 

2. (a) Sharp lines. () Broad lines. 

3. (a) No. (0) Third dimension is not indicated. 

4. Sphere, cylinder, and cube. | 

GRAMMAR. 


1. Principal clauses: Montezuma saw, He seemed, He 
is said. Subordinate clauses: He stood, He felt. 

2. The adjectives a and calm, and the verb (participle) 
heard. 

3. To recover, to be, to have addressed. 

4. Confronted is used adijectively and modifies the 
subject he. Heard is used adjectively and modifies voice. 

5. (a) Object of the verb to recover, objective case. 
(0) Attribute (predicate noun)—agrees with himself in 
the objective case. 

7. The Castilian writers say that with a voice easily 
heard over the silent assembly, he thus addressed them. 

8. Hx. All, any, both, few, former, this, that, ete. 

9 (a) Ex. The writing of letters occupied much time. 
(6) Ex. Honesty is the best policy. 

10. Hx. The judge said, ‘‘ Have you agreed?” Ez. 
The success of the expedition depends upon who com- 
mands it. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. A watery fluid exudes from the ends of the broken 
bone and forms gristle. This gradually toughens and 
holds the bones in place until sufficient mineral matter 
is secreted to complete the union of the broken parts. 

2. (a) Down the arm or toward the hand. (+) Up the 
arm or toward the shoulder. 

3. Substances used to give relish or flavor to food; as 
pepper, mustard, horseradish, salt, spices, etc. 

4. The cartilages of the vertebrw, the curvature of the 
spine and the sutures used in joining the bones of the 
skull, all have a tendency to prevent sucn jars from reach- 
ing the brain. 

5. Through the bronchi, windpipe, throat, nose, and 
mouth. 

6. (a) The optic nerve. (4) Auditory nerve. (c) Ol- 
factory nerve. (d) Gustatory nerve. 

7. It tends to weaken the plasma and to neutralize or 
destroy its nourishing properties ; it also tends to change 
the size and form of the disks and to render them unfit to 
perform their functions. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. John and Sebastian Cabot, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and Francis Drake. 

3. (a) For being an important one of the cordon of 
French military posts surrounding the English colonies 
on the north and west. Captured by the English in the 
French and Indian war. (4) As the oldest permanent 
settlement in the United States, and for the annihilation 
of a Spanish garrison by an expedition from Georgia 
(c) As the scene of the first conflict of the Civil War, and 
for its bombardment during that war. 


4. The Mormons are a religious sect founded by Joseph 
Smith in western New York, settled in Nanvoo, Ill., 1840. 
Driven from Nauvoo by persecution, they settled in Iowa, 
removed thence to Missouri, and from there to Salt Lake 
City. 

5. The persecution of English Catholics by the Church 
of England. Cecil Calvert, or Lord Baltimore. 

6. The treaty with China, the resumption of specie 
payments, the withdrawal of United States troops from 
the southern states, the fishery awards. (Other correct 
answers may be given.) 

7. War between France and England, in Europe, 
spread to their American colonies. 


8. (a) One of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from New York. (+) Commander-in-chief of 
the Confederate army. (¢) A prominent American states- 
man, governor of New York, United States senator, sec- 
retary of state uader Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. 
(2d) An eminent historian. (¢) The founder of the New 
York Tribune, and a prominent leader of political thought 
in both state and nation. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. August 7, 1893. Charles F. Crisp. 

2: To offer relief by legislation to the present financial 
troubles. 

3. The Mediterranean fleet was engaged in evolutions, 
June 22, seven miles off the Syrian coast. The “Cam- 
perdown ” collided with the battleship ‘ Victoria” and 
the latter sank, carrying with her the heroic admiral, 
Tryon, and 200 of her crew. 

4, The old ‘“ Ford Theater,” in which several clerks 
of the pension department were employed, collapsed, kill- 
ing twenty-one and injuring several others. 

5. Edwin Booth. 

6. Leland Stanford of California. 

7. Lieutenant Peary. 

8. (a) His efforts to enforce the new excise laws of 
that state. (b) Pardoning the three anarchists who were 
connected with the ‘‘ Chicago Haymarket Riot,” in 1886, 
and whose death sentences had been commuted by Gov- 
ernor Oglesby. 

9. The Emperor’s army bill. 

10. A dispute as to ownership of territory on the left 
bank of the Mekong River. (Any correct answer giving 
the facts of the dispute should be accepted ) 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. To become familiar with the philosophy of teaching 
as viewed by the best educators, and to be the better able 
to organize and conduct a school. 

2. A knowledge of how well the pupil is prepared, the 
development of new ideas, and the presentation of the 
subject in logical order. 

3. By communicating ideas to pupils more largely 
through the medium of language. 

4. By the oft-repeated exercise of the attention within 
the limits of the child's power. 

6. To give free instruction to competent persons in 
academies and union schools, in the science and practice 
of common school teaching, and to provide an opportunity 
for the teachers in the various school commissioner dis- 
tricts to get this instruction at the least expense. 

7. No pupil should be allowed to take more studies 
than he can master without injuring his health, nor fewer 
than will employ his whole time. 

8. (a) To familiarize the pupil with the written or 
printed form of words already in his vocabulary, (+) To 
enable him to acquire the thought of others from a 
printed page. 


-— 


GOOD WORDS. 

E. E. Wricut: Surely you can never losea subscriber, and you 
ought to have ail live teachers on your list. Your periodicals are 
practical, helpfal, and interesting. May good fortane attend you, 
—may your subscribers ever pay *‘ in advance.”’ 


G. E. THompson, Mass : 
great help to me. 


i The AMERICAN TEACHER is & 
I think it improves with every number. 


Pres. W.M. BEARDSHEAR, Iowa State College: I oongratu- 
late you on the high character of yoar peblivetionn 


